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PROM THE CAMP. 


Cerv 


October 14, 1861. 


N, 
Messrs: Baitor’—There have been stirring 
@imes with us during the past thirty-six 
hours. On Saturday evening we were 
‘startled by the order to make ourselves im- 
mediately ready fora march—probably that 
night. All hands were at work, and in 


yery short time were packed and waiting. 
As night crept over us, the order was to 
At half-past three 


-be ready at daylight. 
o'clock in the morning, the long roll sum- 
moned all hands to tara out 
tranks were carried outside their tents—the 
men sitting upon their knapsacks, or around 
the fires, all patiently waiting for the tap 
of the drum, to fall in line for march. Two 
or three hours after daylight had gladdened 
the camp, the order.for march was counter- 
manded, and ali. sent’ te their accustomed 
duty. arevezpecting to move every 
day, and think we certainly shall during 
A painful casualty took place last Sab- 
‘bath afternoon week. Corporal John Wag- 
nér, Of Company A, was accidentally shot. 
He lived but s few moments after the ball 
‘struck him, and merely gave utterance to a 
few convulsive groans. We buried him 
with military honours the following after- 
noon. The place of interment was the 
/burying-ground of the village, which has 
een such for over one hundred years. The 
foundation of a Presbyterian church, built 
‘by Scottish and Eaglish settlers, is still to 
be seen there. The graveyard is much 
neglected. Handreds of persons have been 
buried there, and yet, but few stones mark 
the place of their interment. It is simply 
@ rough piece of hilly woodland, without 
fence or wall around it, The inhabitants 
of this region do not appear to give that 
attention tothe dead, which we in Philadel- 
phia are accustomed to give. Some bury 
in their gardens—othét little spots on 
their farms set apart as a family burying- 
ground—while very many bury in the 
ground named, without any mark to desig- 
nate the spot, which, in s short time, is 
beaten fist by the rains, and all indications 
of it destroyed. 
_ The burial of poor Wagner was a very 
solemn affair. It was just before dusk, on 
the edge of a jagged wood—a heavy thun- 
der-storm rolling up from the west. As 
the men stood around that open grave, 
many tears of sorrow were dropped from 
their eyes. 
~ On Sabbath morning, October 6th, the 
regiment turned out in large numbers, to 
attend divine service. The attention given 
. the discourse was very gratifying, and would 
have done credit to.a church congregation. 
In the evening, our prayer-meeting was 
large and solemn. After it was dismissed, 
as I was walking along the officers’ line of 
tents, a trembling hand was laid upon my 
shoulder, and as I turned around, a man 
with choking utterance said to me, “Chap- 
lain, I am not a member of. your regiment, 


but I have been to your meeting, and I 
want you to pray for me.” I grasped his. 


hand, and bid him God speed, but. .he was 
so overcome by his feelings, that he tore 
himself from me, and went to his own camp. 
So, you see, the seed is not all thrown away. 
One of our own men came to see me the 
other morning, and told me he felt very 
badly—so bad, that he could not sleep at 
night. I found him under deep conviction, 
‘and earnestly invited him to Christ. 

On Friday evening last, we held a prayer- 
meeting in Company A street. QO how 
present God was in the deep solemnity that 
prevailed among us there! The nights are 
now becoming very cold, so that our out- 


door meetings will not be as numerous as. 


heretofore. | 
In my next, I may have something to 
say in reference to the work of the minister 
of Jesus, in this field of labour. 
A. Beck, 


Chaplain 26th Pennsylvania Regiment. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Church Dedication at Huntingdon Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania. 


Although the day set apart for the dedi- 
cation was stormy and cold, the church 
‘was comfortably filled at half-past ten 
o’clock A. M., and the services were com- 
menced by the pastor of the charch (the 
Rev. George J. Mingins) reading the beau- 
tifal hymn, “ All hail, the power of Jesus’ 
name,” which was sung by the congrega- 
tion ; after which the Scriptures were read 
by the Rev. Mr. Woods, of Hartsville. 
Another appropriate hymn being sung, the 
dedioatory prayer was offered by the vener- 
able Dr. Steel, of Abington. The dedica- 
tion sermon, @ beautiful and appropriate 
one, was then preached by the Rev. Jacob 
Belville, of Hartsville; the Rev. Mr. 
Koowlton, of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
closing the services with prayer, and the 
Rev. Mr. Kempton, of the Baptist Charch, 
pronouncing the benediction. At the close 
of these services, a few ladies from Phila- 
delphia, who have interested themselves in 
this enterprise, planted at the rear of the 
church some ivy, a8 a memento of this 
suspicious occasion. God grant that his 
Spirit may dwell with the charch, as the 
ivy may cling to its walls. | 

In the evening, notwithstanding the 
heavy rain, a goodly number attended, and 
listened to an excellent sermon, delivered 
by the Rev. John Chambers, of Philadel- 
phia—the Rev. Thomas Murphy, of Frank- 
fort, taking part in the services. The col- 
lection and subscription taken up during 
the day to aid in paying off the debt on the 
church, amounted to two hundred and fifty 
dollars; and, on Saturday last, when the 
trustees met to rent the pews of the church, 
one-half of them were rented. On Sabbath 
morning and eveding, the pastor's heart 
‘was rejoiced iu being permitted to declare 
the glad tidings of salvation to large and 
attentive audiences. 
Baroest effart for good ultimately meets 
with its due reward. The man who toils 
early and late, to rear a home in which to 
shelter his loved onés, feels his heart beat 
within him with honest pleasure and just 
pride, as with his little ones he takes pos- 
session of that homestead, gained by his 
eae industry and earnest effort, and he 

s himself a nobler and a better man, 
as he beholds ia the result of his labour the 
reward of his toil. Such were the emo- 
tions felt by ‘the people of Huntingdon 
Valley, as they étood ja their little ofiurch 


on ‘the hill-side, solemnly dedicating it to 
the service of Almighty God.’ It was no 


slight undertaking, in’ these times whict 
try-men’s souls, for a mere handful of per- 
sons to begin and finish, and almost pay for, 


building and Jot, costing $3000. Yet 
this. has been done. No wonder, then, 
they rejoiced as they looked upon the work 
of their. hands. No wonder they felt at 
home as they stood beneath its roof-tree. 
No wonder. that their hearts welled up 
within them with gratitude, as they sat in 
thet sacred place, fora glance at the past 
assured them that they owed their present 
joy to’ the kiod favour of their Heavenly 
‘Fether; who had always smiled upon them, 
and sided them in their labour for his 
glory, and the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. May God grant that 
the inhabitants of this lovely valley may 
become a church-loving and a God-serving 


people. 


Yours, J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


STUDENTS IN THE PULPIT. 


It is a question of much practical im- 
portance, whethor students should engage 
at all in preaching, before they are through, 
or nearly through, their studies. To some, 
this question may seem entirely one-sided. 
Full of zeal, they would rush forward, in 
all their youthful ardour, making no ques- 
tion as to whether it is duty, but asking 
only, is the way open? Their indiscretions 
have added much weight to the arguments 
‘of others, who hold that no one should en- 
ter upon any of the duties of the pastoral 
office before he has finished his course of 
stady. Perhaps these imperfections might 
‘have been avoided, had they tarried longer 
in the training school, till age and wisdom 
had modified the enthusiasm of their youth. 
In too great haste to be at work, as they 
call it, they forget that those who start first 
in the race do not always arrive soonest at 
the goal. They, whose steps at first are 
fleetest, do not always hold out to the end. 
With a meagre stock of words and theolo- 
gical training, they may perhaps run well 
for a time, but are apt to retire early on 
their small capital, and so their minds do 
not grow up to the full stature of strong, 
living men. Hence it is argued by many, 
and with much force, too, that it is intru- 
sion for one to attempt to preach before he 
has obtained maturity of mind, and depth 
of thought, to match his depth of purpose. 

Age alone should not be considered, for 
many minds are more mature at twenty 
than others at thirty, and would be better 
qualified to labour acceptably among men. 
But even to such there is danger, especially 
if they are in any degree successful. There 
is danger of their being carried away by 
popular applause, so as to regard the praise 
of men more than the fear of God. They 
may be filled with such an intense appreci- 
ation of themselves as to forget the dignity 
and duties of their position. The conse- 
quence is, that when the first breeze of 
popular favour has passed by, people look- 
ing through their surface humility, read 
the true character beneath, and look upon 
their well-meant efforts with suspicion. Of 
course, their power of doing good diminish- 
es accordingly. Besides this, such persons 
are apt to contract bad habits of thought— 
spreading a few ideas very thinly over a 
broad surface of talk, and if they also have 
an affected manner of speaking, it is no won- 
der that more are repelled than are attracted. 

Thus, many argue, that it would be in- 
trusion for any one to enter upon the duties 
of the sacred desk, till he has nearly com- 


arguments should have their full weight in 
keeping away indiscreet hands from pro- 
faning the ark of God, but they do not 
fully invalidate the student’s claim to the 
privilege of talking, or even preaching, nor 
do they remove him from all question of 
duty in this respect. | 

_ Many persons use these arguments to 
account for their inaction, but if their mo- 
tives were carefully examined, an innate 
laziness would be found underlying the 
whole. Surely, no one would deny to him 
the privilege of teaching in a Sabbath- 
school; but where is the great wrong in 
giving the same instruction to an assembly 
of forty that he would be allowed to give 
to a class of four? We would naturally 
suppose, if. one were able to instruct and 
interest a small class, he would be equally 
well qualified to give instruction, in regard 
to the same subjects, toa larger number. 
He may not be able to explain all the 
traths in the Bible. There are some 
whose beauty he may never appreciate 
fally here on earth—some, so deep and 
intricate, he may never comprehend them 
till death removes the film from his eyes, 
and all things stand revealed in the clearer 
light of eternity. But there are other sub- 
jects of which he has as clear an apprehen- 
sion as he ever will have, and why may he 
not preach these in appropriate times and 
places? 

It is true, the path of duty to him as a 
student, lies in the direct line of prepara- 
tion for his life-work, and the deeper and 
stronger he lays the foundation, the greater 
will be his success. This is his great duty; 
but can he not, without at all lowering his 
standard of scholarship, elevate his Chris- 
tian character, by-engaging in practical 
works of charity? 

We do not educate any other class of 
men as we do our ministers. The carpen- 
ter does not sit down for years, and study 
the forms and uses of tools, and the zsthe- 
tic in architecture; but with tool in hand, 
he learns its use, and by constant practice 
becomes skilful as an architect. The medi- 
cal student does not study the theory of 
anatomy in his books alone, but with his 
dissecting knife in hand, he searches out 
the mysteries of the human frame, and 
in the hospital witnesses the effects of medi- 
cine, or the operations of surgery. In the 
same way, the theological student ought 
not to learn the remedies adapted to spirit- 
ual diseases from books and lectures only. 
He ought not to withdraw himself from the 
world only to read, and study, and think, 
and write. By these, it is true, his mind 
will be disciplined and his sermons polish- 
ed, but they may lack that under-current of 
sympathy and earnest feeling which gushes 
from the heart of him who has felt the 
throbbings of the great human heart, in 
the dispensary of daily life, and there min- 
istered to its wants. 

We do not argue that he should go to 
the educated or wealthy in the cities. They 
do not need him; but there are enough of 
the poor and ignorant who do need instruc- 
tion, and the question is whether they shall 
receive it from him, or be entirely neglected. 
Besides the good of which he may be in- 
strumental to others, the reflex influence 
must be good, unless he allow his seal to 
run away with his discretion, and fall into 
bad habits of thought and speech. He 


gets a practical knowledge of the difficulties 


pleted his course of study. No doubt these 


| of his work, and is thus better prepared to 


meet them. He obtains a practical ac- 
quaintance with the means of reaching and 
influencing the heart, and has useful prac- 
tice in writing and speaking, all of which 
are essential to his success. 

With an earnest desire for others’ good, 
and perfect self-abnegation, who shall say 
that he may not be usefully employed by 
Him who can use the meanest instruments 
in the accomplishment of his holy purposes? 


—— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE MORNING SOWER. 


Of all seed-sowing, that which is earliest 


planted in the soil is the most fruitful.. So | 


the instructions first instilled into the child’s 
heart, are those which exert most influence 
on his future course. An old Jesuit might 
well say, ‘‘Give me the first seven years of 
a child’s life, and I care not who has the 
guiding of the rest.” If their diligence 
and unwearied perseverance in planting 
false doctrines in even a child’s heart, were 
only imitated by “the children of light,” 
in sowing the good seed, how great a har- 


vest would be reaped to the glory of the 


Master ! 


A young girl was sent to a convent- 


school in Kentucky, that she might become 
skilled in the beautiful fancy-work, and 
various accomplishments, which ‘the sis- 
ters” taught with great success. Her 
parents, and all her friends were Protest- 
tants. She was taken from school, and 
brought up a Protestant, and for years was 
entirely removed from Roman Catholic in- 
fluence. Yet, on the approach of death, 
she sent a hundred miles for a Roman 


Catholic bishop, that she might be received: 


into the bosom of that Church before she 
died. | 
Parents, who place your daughters in the 
way of such temptations, at whose hands 
will their blood be required? 

In delightful contrast, mark the testimony 
of one who, though for years a wanderer in 
the paths of sin, was brought at length into 
the true fold. 

«There were ten children of us,” he 

said, ‘“‘and my earliest remembrance is of 
our all gathering about our father’s arm- 
chair, to recite our catechism, hymns, and 
Scripture passages. One expression in my 
father’s fervent prayer for us has followed 
me through all my sinful wanderings. ‘O 
Lord, give my children an interest in 
Christ. Whatever else is denied them, 
deny them not this greatest of all bless- 
ings.’”’ Over and over again would that 
prayer come back to his mind, with the 
‘image of his wrestling, praying father, and 
at length brought him to seek an interest 
in that Saviour, who had been his father’s 
stay and staff, even down to the dark valley. 
All of the ten children became followers of 
Jesus. 
What a precious treasury that soul pos- 
sesses, of whom it can be said, as of Timothy, 
‘that from a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation, through faith io 
Christ Jesus.” KE. L. M. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


NARRATIVE 
Of the State of Religion within the bounds of 
the Synod of St. Paul for the year ending 

September, 1861. 

Within this, region, so favoured by God 
with the gifts of nature, the Church of 
Christ has enjoyed peculiar peace, com- 
pared with most others in our distracted 
country. But a small portion of our popu- 
lation has been called to arms. We are far 
from the centre and from all the horrid 
scenes of strife. What gratitude should 
this stir in every breast! Further, all 
classes are united in a hearty support of 
the institutions which are the national 
foundation of liberty, spirituality, and the 
success of religion in the New World. | 

Here, as every where else during the 
year, we have enjoyed no signal outpour- 
ings of the Holy Ghost; yet there has been 
generally good attendance on the means of 
grace. Sabbath-schools have been well 
maintained; prayer-meetings have been as 
full and interesting as in previous days. 
On the whole, with many causes for self- 
rebuke, many grounds of humiliation, and 
some discouragements, we are stronger, and 
in a better condition spiritually, than we 
were a year ago. In this meeting of Synod, 
we have enjoyed a rich, sweet sense of the 
presence of our good Master, such as has 
rarely been our privilege at similar places; 
and we now go hence again to our congre- 
gations and families with the earnest and 
pledge of blessing in our hearts. 

In the reports from the churches, we 
note, by way of encouragement, tbat no 
death has occurred within the ministerial 
membership of the Synod, though it has 
pleased God to remove the beloved wife of 
one brother. Eight new congregations 
have been formed, among which there is 
an aggregate of forty cohmmuning members, 
together with many families of Presbyte- 
rian education and sympathies—four of 
them through the labours of the Rev. J. C. 
Caldwell, until now itinerating as a mis- 
siondry under the care of the Presbytery of 
St. Paul, but who has been adopted by the 
Synod. Just such labours are of the ut- 
most importance to our increase—nay, to 
our very preservation as a denomination. 

Notwithstanding the unparalleled hard 
times, several new church edifices have 
been completed—one of them at Chippewa 
Falls, crowned by a good bell, costing be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars; one 
also at St. Anthony, and another at Minne- 
apolis. Some heavy, almost crushing debts 
have been wiped out—as that upon the 
church at Winona. 
of building parsonages has not been ne- 
glected; a good and comfortable one has 
been nearly completed at Hudson, Wiscon- 
sin. 
ing a lot, and obtaining some subscriptions 
at Lake City. A third, a convenient and 
neat one, has been completed at Stillwater. 
A parsonage is a great desideratum for 
every congregation, whether the comfort or 
the economy of the minister's family are 
considered. We observe, with gratification, 
the educational tone and character of the 
Female Seminary established by the Rev. 
J. G. Riheldaffer, at St. Paul, and also the 
commencement of an institution, having the 
same end in view, at La Crescent, in the 
southern part of the State, likewise under 
Presbyterian auspices. In our churches, 
as a whole, we notice a tender interest in 
all the Boards of the Church, and a wil- 
lingness to undertake systematic contriba- 
tions, so faras able, tothem. 

Yet, how much have we to contend with! 


Fifteen denominations of Christians—so 


The important work | 


A beginning has been made by secur- | 


‘called, truly or falsely—are struggling for 
foothold upon this promising soil. All 
shades—some gloomy enough—of infidelity 
and error, originating in our own or in 
foreign latitudes, are cast over it. Some 
of the looser and more temporizing sects 
even of the Church are somewhat infiu- 
enced by popular tendencies towards some 
of these ruinous delusions of Satan, and, 
uoder the name of “Christian liberty,” 
lead souls into his chains of darkness and 
iron. We are harassed, sometimes, by the 
interferences of those claiming a divine 
authority for their peculiar forms, and so 
beguiling unstable souls from what is the 
blessed and true liberty of the gospel. 

But we feel most dejected by the abrupt 
withholding of the means hitherto granted 
from regions pecuniarily more able to feed, 
clothe, and provide for our households, 
while we are engaged in the conflicts of 
these outposts of the Christian army. 
Would that our heartfelt protests could 
reach the ears of some of those who are s0 
munificently aiding in a warfare, vital to us 
as a nation, yet of as much less importance 
as the kingdoms of earth are less than the 
kingdom of God, loudly as its claims may 


strike our bodily senses, and affect our brief 


temporal interests. The Church in our 
country bas much—O, how much !—to learn, 
of loyalty, of zeal, of self-denial, from the 
world. Yet, though many forget our be- 
loved Zion in her hour of need, we will still 
pray and labour for her prosperity. Though 
many be overcome by the excitements and 
temptations of the times, we will try to be 
faithful, and to give to the Lord’s people 
under our care, their portion of meat ia 


due season. 
W. W. MoNarr, Moderator. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GHVING. 


Messrs. Editors—Several articles on this 
subject have lately appeared, the design of 
which is to show that, notwithstanding the 
hard times, we may continue to give with- 
out being any worse off, by the practice of 
economy. These articles are good in them- 
selves, and well meant, but do not reach 
the great difficulty. Those who have long 
been giving, systematically, and on princi- 
ple, will continue to give. They will even 
do more—they will economize, and make 
sacrifices to give, and hardly need these 
exhortations. They have long since learned 
to consider the tenth, or the fifth, which 
they had consecrated to the Lord, as His, 
let what will come. They would rather 
give up any other luxury than that luxury 
of doing good which they have so long 
enjoyed. We need not fear for them, nor 
for the cause of benevolence, as far as they 
are concerned. The true difficulty is, that 
multitudes, bearing the Christian name, do 
not give at all. Our own ‘ Minutes of the 
General Assembly” furnish sufficient and 
startling proof of this disgraceful fact. It 
is not necessary to argue this point, but it 
is of the utmost importance that the cause 
of this great evil be, if possible, speedily 
removed. We believe, after much inquiry, 
that this cause is the neglect of pastors 
and ruling elders, and that the immediate 
performance of their duty would produce 
the most astonishing results. Doubtless, 
the first cause is ‘‘covetousness, which is 
idolatry ;” but how is it that this odious 
) vice, which eats out the very vitality of 
some churches, has almost disappeared from 
others? Because, in them, appropriate 
instruction and education have made covet- 
| ousness appear in its true light, and have 
so presented the claims of Christ’s cause 
as to awaken zeal and devotion. We know 
of comparatively poor churches, in which 
the contributions to Foreign Missions for 
the past year averaged eight, and even ten 
times the average for each member of the 
whole church; and we koow of churches, 
comparatively wealthy, which gave nothing. 
This difference is not because one congre- 
gation, as a whole, is naturally more stingy 
than another—except where national or 
family characteristics have become widely 


prevalent—but it is owing to the shameful | accommodation with Rationalists and Pa- 


neglect of pastors to preach the gospel on 
this point, and of sessions to comply with 
the requisition of the General Assembly, 
and furnish the people with the opportunity 


of giving. Why should not ministers teach | 


their hearers that it is ‘“‘more blessed to 
give than to receive,” and warn them that 
‘‘there ts that withholdeth more than is 
mect, and it tendeth to poverty?” And 
why should ruling elders withhold from 
them that ordinance of God’s house which 
relates to the grace of giving? We do not 
simply infer that this is the case in congre- 
gations that give nothing, or so little that 
it is more of a disgrace than giving nothing 
would be. We know churches, which, 
under one pastor, gave liberally to all the 
Boards, and now, under a different adminis- 
tration, have absolutely dropped their con- 
tributions entirely. And we know, also, 
churches which, under judicious training, 
enforced by good example, have steadily 
increased year by year in their contribu- 
tions. When ministers and ruling elders 
do their duty, then, and not till then, may 
we expect the churches to do theirs. 
Crusy. 


THE INNER CALM. 


BY HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. 
Calm me, my God, and keep me calm ; 
While these hot’breezes blow; 
Be like the night dews’ cooling balm 
Upon earth’s fevered brow. 


Calm me, my God, and keep me calm 
Soft resting on thy breast ; | 
Soothe me with holy hymn and psalm, 

And bid my spirit rest. | 


Calm me, my God, and keep me calm ; 
Let thine outstretching wing 

Be like the shade of Elim’s palm, 
Beside her desert spring. 


Yes, keep me calm, though loud and rude 
The sounds my ear that greet— 
Calm in fhe closet’s solitude, 
Calm in the bustling street; 


Calm in the hour of buoyant health, 
Calm in my honor of pain, 

Calm in my poverty or wealth, 
Calm in my loss or gain; 


Calm in the sufferance of wrong, 
Like Him who bore my shame ; 

Calm ’mid the threatening, taunting throng, 
Who hate thy holy name; 


Calm when the great world’s news with power 
My listening spirit stir ; 

Let not the tidings of the hour 
E’er find too fond an ear; 


Calm as the ray of sun or star, 
Which storms assail in vain, 


Moving unruffled through earth’s war, 
The eternal calm to gain. 


— 


THE REFORMATION AND REFORM- 
ER OF GENEVA. 


An Address, delivered by Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné, 
at the Meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at 
Geneva, on Friday, September 6, 1861. 


GENTLEMEN —It can be no matter of 
surprise that the Evangelical Christians 
from all countries, now gathered at Geneva, 
should desire to re-call the Reformer and 
Reformation of Geneva. The Alliance con- 
tains among its members brethren who do 
not altogether hold with the opinions of 
Calvin. This thought, at first, occasioned 
me some uneasiness, for I would not wil- 
lingly wound the convictions of any one; 
but I was soon reassured by the persuasion 
that, in the free development of the doc- 
trines of Calvin, there are points common 
to all Christians. I will not speak of Ge- 
neva in the eighteenth century, hardly of 
Geneva in the sixteenth, but rather of the 
Reformation which has proceeded from Ge- 
neva. Calvin’s God-given commiasion was 
not limited to our own city; it was univer- 
sal. His especial work was a new develop- 
ment of the Reformation, which tended to 
unite all Evangelical Christians. Luther first 
sounded the alarm-gun; Farel and Zwingle 
followed. At their voices men woke from the 
sleep of ages, and flew to arms; but many 
armed amiss. Some took the Bible, others 
drew the sword. There was general confu- 
sion and disorder. Then appeared Calvin, 
calm amidst the tumult, firmly and fear- 
lessty advancing amidst the balls which 
whizzed to right and left around him. Tak- 
ing his stand upon the Word of God, no- 
thing could shake his steadfast and majestic 
aspect. Called to create order, he sought 
in the crowd for friends and foes. He per- 
ceived that it was needful, not only to com- 
bat the avowed adversaries of the Reforma- 
tion, who were the Ultramontanists, but 
also those hidden within the bosom of the 
Reformation itself. And those, too, who 
truly contended for the truth, hardly gave 
him less to do. It was needful to unite 
them in doctrine, lead them to all the obe- 
dience of Christ, and establish discipline 
among them. After the great Luther, the 
unwearied Farel, the fearless Zwingle, a 
Calvin was wanted. His work was pre- 
eminently one of construction. His fure- 
runners drew the sword, while Calvin, poor 
and humble, held the sceptre. The earlier 
Reformers were generals in the field, while 
Calvin was a legislator. Such is the cha- 
racter of our Reformer. What would have 
become of the Church, what would have 
become of the Reformation, without this 
conservative action? The Church would 
have been destroyed by the disputes of its 
members. Qn all sides there were unstable 
spirits, who were driving the vessel of the 
Church to shipwreck. Calvin was the brave 


‘and skilful pilot who conducted it safely 


through the quicksands. 

Gentlemen, this brings me to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. If it were a new institu- 
tion, it would be none the less excellent; 
but what shall I say of it, if it can be traced 
back as far as the Reformation? Though, 
with regard to the gospel, this would not 
add to its power; yet that it can claim as 
long a descent will, perhaps, be the judg- 
ment of this assembly, after I have stated 
the case. Yes, gentlemen, the idea of an 
Evangelical Alliance lived in the mind of 
Calvin. Not less than you, did he desire 
a visible and formal Alliance. He desired 
to save the Church by internal union. Two 
elements go to constitute this Alliance— 
the union of faith and love: 

Before entering upon the development of 
my subject, I will make a simple observa- 
tion. Calvin was one of those rich, pro- 
found, and mysterious natures who are not 
in bondage to the world, and who hold deep 
and high communion with God. In order 
to know him, it is necessary to dive deep 
into his mind, his books, his life, which is a 
labour above the superficiality of these mod- 
ern days. He is one of those men whose 
study presents new vistas to history. Never 
take for his likeness those coarse portraits 
of him which prevail in Roman Catholic 
pamphlets. The characteristics of Calvin’s 
Reform are the opposite to what is gene- 
rally supposed. People think of it as ex- 
treme, exaggerated, intolerant, while it was, 
in truth, moderate and conciliatory. Do 
not mistake me. Never will the Alliance 
admit compromise. We hold to all the 
fundamental doctrines of the faith, and will 
yield nothing from them. We wish for no 


pists; but we seek conciliation and union 
with other Christians. A philosopher, from 


‘whom [I differ in almost all points, M. 
Ernest Renau, has truly said: —‘“ The 


right of an individual to construct his 
own creed was an idea of which the six- 
teenth century had hardly a glimpse.” But 
this was, in fact, the new method. The 
thing to examine, said Calvin, is the Bible. 
That is the touchstone. But a diversity of 
opinions, some dangerous, necessarily re- 


‘sulted from this study, and there was dan- 


ger that the faith of the weak might be 
overthrown. If some remedy had not been 
sought for, the world would have turned its 
back upon the Reformation—which, now 
weakened and languishing, seemed about to 
perish; doubts rising on all sides, and di- 
verse errors shaking to its foundation the 
scarce completed edifice. Calvin saw the 
evil in all its extent. It vexed his noble 


soul; and he sent forth a cry of sorrow. If 


he went too far in opposition, this thought 
at least was ever before him, “‘Is evangeli- 
cal Christianity to live or die?” ‘If an 
earnest agreement could but be established 
among us!” he wrote; indeed this was his 
leading idea. Calvin was not exempt from 
faults and errors. We cannot take him for 
our guide in every thing; but he was more 
fitted to establish unity than any of the 
other Reformers. His character was at 
once firm and conciliatory; for in him 
tliese two opposite tendencies were united 
and harmonized. Here a difficulty presents 
itself to me. Calvin has been esteemed a 


great theologian, and Geneva a theological 


city. Yet, after the philosophical riches 
which have been presented to you, all I 
have to bring you to is the poverty of the 
theology of Christ; happy, if I should not 
weaken it by the poverty of my own theo- 
logy. This is the difficulty of my position; 
and ours is not a theological age. 

In order to give life to our argument, let 
us imagine that a Conference is being held 
in this place between the three great Re- 
formers—Luther, Calvin, Zwingle —and 
their disciples. You will not be surprised 
at the place we choose, for we are within 
Calvin’s very Church. From this very pul- 
pit he raised his voice against those apes, 
‘¢Marmousets,” who threw ridicule upon 
the gospel; here he extolled the confessors 
of the faith as they went forth to martyr- 
dom. From the place where the commu- 
nion table stood, he said to libertines—‘I 
would rather expose myself to death, than 
give that which is holy to dogs.” Here, 
then, I summon our three Reformers to a 
conference. First, there appears, on the 
left, a vigorous-looking man, with a keen 
and determined expression. This is Luther. 
I see an energetic figure advancing on the 
right, whose bearing speaks him a son of 
our own mountains. It is Zwingle. Lastly, 
a pale-faced man walks slowly up the middle 
of the nave. His eyes are bright, his step 
is firm. You name Calvin. These three 
doctors advance and meet here, upon the 


spot where I now stand. Let us question 
them. The first question we will address 
to them is this—What relation is there be- 
tween faith and the Scriptures? Luther 
makes the first reply. Wearied of Ration- 
alism, he turns to the light of heaven. “I 
am a fool,” he says; ‘“‘I understand no- 
thing; I have seen nothing, heard nothing, 
experienced nothing, but because God 
speaks I will believe. It is not fit to be 
the doctor here; I doff the doctor’s cap. 
Once I myself wished to pierce the sky, and 
see God in his secret place; but I became 
giddy. We must believe what God says 
to us by the Scriptures.” At these words 
Zwingle, brought up in the philosophy of 
Greece, frowns. He also holds by the word 
of God; “ But,” says he, “ought not our 
belief to be reasonable? Must we ignore 
the wants and claims of reason? If my 
strength is in Christ, Christ becomes my 
faith; and what need have I for external 
authority?’ Calvin unites both these Re- 
formers, thus divided upon this serious 
question. To Luther he says, “Hold by 
the Scriptures, they are the word of God.” 
To Zwingle, ‘ Faith does not consist in igno- 
rance, but in the knowledge of God’s word.” 

I now propose to question them on the 
nature of man. All three admit the doc- 
trine of sin, but with shades of difference. 
Luther is possessed with this thought— 
‘‘The understanding is fallen; it cannot 
know God. Original sin has poisoned our 
entire nature.” Zwingle, in love with the 
heroes of antiquity, replies, ‘‘Evil is a 
negation; man has lost the Divine love.” 
Calvin again shakes hands with Luther. 
‘¢Yes,”’ says he, ‘‘our soul is like a burning 
furnace, which casts forth smoke and flame; 
but yet, whatever good there may be in it, 
there needs a new creation.” He also 
shakes hands with Zwingle.’ “Yes,” he 
says, ‘‘there is good, there is energy, there 
are sparklings of light in our soul; but all 
is smothered by the darkness.”’ Shall we 
ask them a third question? You admit 
that there is a work of Christ, which is 
expiation; also a work of Christ within us, 
which is regeneration. Which of these 
ranks first? Luther replies—‘ Expiation; 
for God cannot look upon us in our sins.” 
Zwingle differs from this. ‘The most im- 
portant thing,” says Zwingle, “is that one 
should experience an inward faith.” We 
do not suppose you would say, O Zwingle, 
that the death of Christ is useless, but that 
it becomes so, if we do not believe in him; 
but from this view may spring a formalistic 
morality. Calvin again resolves the pro- 
blem. ‘Faith in imputation produces a 
new life. In Christ we have a twofold 
grace—reconciliation by his death, and 
sanctification by his spirit. All whom God 
receives to his favour, he creates after his 
own image.” Shall we further question 
them upon the nature of Christ? But I 
hear a voice exclaim, ‘Go to facts, go to 
facts.” Question Calvin upon election. 
See if he is not extreme on this point. 
Very well, let us question him upon elec- 
tion. There are “antinomies” answering 
laws in the relations between God and man. 
The minds of some men are soconstituted 
that they cannot admit both conditions; 
while with others it is a necessity to accept 
them both. You admit God’s divine sov- 
ereignty; but do a deny man’s free will? 
Calvin admitted both conditions; but he 
insisted, above all, on the human condition. 
‘Let us look,’’ said he, “ for the cause of 
man’s state, rather in his fallen nature, 
where it is clear, than in God’s predesti- 
nation, where it is hidden and incompre- 
hensible. God’s election is the cause of 
salvation; faith is the sign of salvation; 
and assurance of salvation comes from faith 
in the heart. Let us turn our eyes to Jesus 
Christ, in whom dwells all the good plea- 
sure of the Father, the only fountain of 
life.” It is an exaggeration, then, to say 
that the doctrine of Calvin robs redemption 
of its meaning, and that in it man disap- 
pears from the world’s great drama. It is 
in the discussion regarding the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper that Calvin’s modera- 
tion most strikingly appears. Luther held 
the real presence in that sacrament. Zwin- 
gle only looked upon it as commemorative; 
but Calvin held that Christ was also present 
in it. | 

The conference is ended; I mean that of 
Luther, Zwingle, and Calvin. It remains 
for us, who are the jury, to pronounce the 
sentence. Calvin stands between the two. 
His greatness consists in harmonizing the 
two opposite tendencies of the original 
Reformation; tendencies which exist at the 
bottom of all religions, for religion is at 
once a human and Divine fact. Luther 
dwelt on the Divine aspect of religion; 
Zwingle on the human  Calvin’s theology 
is both human and Divine. Calvin dives 
till he comes to the solid rock, upon which 
they can both meet, and find a firm footing. 
‘Calvin succeeded in making union,” says 
a philosopher, ‘“‘because he was the most 
Christian man of his age.” I again quote 
M. Renau:—“The task of Calvin was of 
vast importance. In order to be strong, it 
was needful that his work should be well 
balanced. The equipoise of force gives 
strength. In the composition of steel, heat 
alone will not suffice, nor iron by itself; 
they must be combined. And so Calvin 
forged a Damascus blade, which will cause 
the Reformation to triumph, even to the 
ends of the earth.”” Calvin harmonized; 
this was a mighty work. He harmonized 
Christians by their common union with 
Christ. Christ communicates truth; but 
he also gives up himself. If all have the 
same Christ, how should they not be united 
by Christ, and in Christ? Calvin loved 
his brethren. These were the means he 
took to unite all Christians. He began 
with his neighbours. His two chief col- 
leagues were Farel and Viret. What bro- 
therly affection was that which united these 
three men! His tenderness for his friends, 
his affectionate disposition, are traits in 
Calvin’s character too little known. I pur- 
pose to bring them. to light. When the 
inner circle had been gained, Calvin next 
cast his eye upon German Switzerland, 
perchance not without misgivings. A 
great controversy divides the Churches. 
Zurich will only listen to Zwingle; Berne 
is all for Luther; Bale rejects both Luther 
and Calvin, to follow Cicolampadius. It is 
a complete division. Calvin courageously 
addresses himself to the work of reconciling 
them. Zwingle dies, but Bullinger suc- 
ceeds to his influence. ‘I would fain 
press you to my heart,”’ wrote Calvin, with 
singular grace. ‘Our Churches must be 
united. Have we not all one Christ?” 
But his efforts are fruitless. These dissen- 
sions desolate Switzerland like a terrible 
calamity. He is overwhelmed with grief. 
He goes to Switzerland; but nothing suc- 
ceeds, and he returns to Geneva, his soul 
filled with sorrow. At this solemn period 
of his life, God saw fit to visit Calvin with 
the trial best suited to fit him for his work. 
God took from him his last remaining 
child. This was the beginning of his sor- 
rows. Soon after, he lost his wife, whom 
he tenderly loved, and by whom he was 
tenderly loved in return. ‘TI have lost 
her,”’ wrote he to Viret. ‘I have lost her; 
she who would never bave left me in exile, 
poverty, or death. You, O my friend, can 
understand my sorrow.” “I could not 
have borne it,” wrote he to Farel, “if 
God had not sustained me.” How was it 
that God sustained him? A slight move- 


ment towards an agreement appeared on world was the theatre of his work. 


the side of Zurich. Acoordingly, the 
morning after his wife’s funeral, Calvin 
sets out, and crosses Switzerland. At first 
they move in darkness; but Calvin prays, 
and suddenly light shines forth. ‘We are 
united,”’ wrote Calvin; ‘‘ we are one in the 
living faith of the same Christ.”? Through 
all the Churches of the Confederation it is 
echoed that in living communion with 
Christ, its head, the Church has found in- 
ternal union, and all say, “It is Calvin who 
is the head and author of this union’ — 
(duzx et autor erat). 

Let us now pass to the third circle. 
What means can be taken to win the great 
doctor who hurled the Pope down from 
his throne? Calvin prays: he raises his 
head and attempts the impossible. Calvin 
loved Luther. The latter had published a 
pamphlet, in which he attacked Zwingle 
and (icolampadius. Calvin threw himself 
into the conflict. ‘Think,’ said he to 
Zwingle and (icolampadius, “what manner 
of man Luther is; what he has done, what 
services he has rendered to our cause. 
Even though he should call me a devil, [ 
should none the less honour and esteem him 
as an illustrious servant of God.” These 
words need no comment. Calvin drew near 
to the bull who could have tossed him with 
a movement of his neck. Will Luther be 
appeased or irritated? Luther is not in- 
sensible to kindness. Calvin having learnt 
that Luther had uttered the following words, 
‘‘T have read with interest Calvin’s writ- 
ings,” thus wrote to Luther, in the year 
1545, to beg his advice on a point in ques- 


tion :— If [ could fly to you, and enjoy for 


some hours the happiness of your society! 
but I shall not enjoy it till we get to heaven. 
Farewell, far-renowned minister of Christ, 
my ever-venerated father. The Lord bless 
and guide you.” The union, however, did 
follow upon these words. What took place 
was remarkable. Calvin had judged it ex- 
pedient to convey this letter to Luther 
through the medium of the gentle Melunc. 
thon. Now, it happened that just at that 
time Luther was very violent against the 
Swiss theologians, and the timid Melancthon 
feared to deliver Calvin’s letter. Perhaps, 
thought he, it may but irritate him more; 
and he hastened to return it to Calvin, with 
a note which ended thus:—‘“I think no 
more of exile. Adieu.” Thus the only 
letter Calvin may have written to Luther, 
Luther never read. Calvin was not irritated. 
He thus replied to Melancthon:—“ Even 
though your Pericles pleases himself with 
hurling thunder, we all love him, and shall 
ever rejoice to see him occupy the first 
place.” Still Calvin did not abandon his 
project. And this was how Luther was at 
last touched:—It was on a Monday, in the 
ear 1545, on his return from a lesson he 

ad just been giving on the first chapters 
of Genesis, he passed before the shop of the 
librarian Maurice, who had lately arrived 


from the celebrated fair of books which took | 


place at Frankfort. ‘Well, Maurice,” said 
he to the librarian, “ what are they talking 
about at Frankfort? Do they still talk of 
the monk of Wittenberg?” ‘I have not 
heard speech of him,” replied the librarian ; 
‘¢ but they talk of Calvin. I have brought 
back from the fair his book, De Cana, on 
the Supper.” Luther also entered the 
library, took the book, sat down, and did not 
leave till he had finished it. ‘‘ Maurice,” 
said he, “this man is learned and pious. I 
could place the whole affair in his hands. 
If Zwingle and Gicolampadius had spoken 
thus, there would have been no dispute.” 
A decided part brought about concord. 
In the article on the Lord’s Supper, in the 
Confession of Augsburg, Melancthon made 
a change according to the opinion of Calvin. 
This modification was admitted by many; 
and now the most illustrious German theo- 
logians profess views concerning the sacra- 
ment similar to those of Calvin. 

I could speak to you of the influence of 
Calvin on France, England, and Scotland, 
but I must restrain myself. However, I 
will say a few words as to his influence upon 
England. In 1548 Calvin proposed a plan 
for the Reformation of England, and Sey- 
mour, Duke of Somerset, the Protector, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Cranmer, con- 
ceived the fine idea of crowning the work of 
union begua by Calvin. Thinking that the 
teaching of the gospel, and the harmony of 
faith are the best means of establishing 
unity, he convened a pious council to re- 
store and propagate truth. On this news, 
Calvin replied, ‘“‘I should not hesitate to 
cross ten seas to bring about an Evangelical 
union of Christians. Convene, then, an 
assembly of wise and holy men—one in 
Christ; it is for the interest of the whole 
world.” The letters exchanged between 
them point to the true founders of the 
‘‘ Evangelical Alliance.’ This was its 
origin: ‘Union in truth;” such was the 
note of Calvin. He struggled right and 
left; he wearied himself, he suffered, he all 
but died in the service of his King. But 
now my sight becomes confused; I tremble 
at what took place here three centuries ago, 
not far from the place where we are assem- 
bled. There below, upon this height at 
Champel, are flames; an executioner, sol- 
diers, an excited multitude, and a victim! 
O, men! what are ye about? It isa heretic, 
condemned by the tribunal of France, and 
put to death by the magistrates of Geneva. 
Misery!—for what purpose is this stake? 
The majesty of God has been offended. 
But when has God commissioned you to 
avenge offences committed against Him? 
I seem to see Christ at the foot of the stake, 
crying to them, “ Fools! know ye not that 
the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them?’”? For nigh ten 
centuries it was believed that human tribu- 
nals could condemn doctrines contrary to 
the Scriptures. Then the most pure-minded 
and the most elevated partook of this error. 
Melancthon, Luther, Calvin, and many 
others. Let us deplore such an error, but 
do not let us act lke upstarts. Do not let 
us say we are better than they. If we re- 
pudiate their opinion, it is not because we 
are better than they; but because we belong 
to another age. Do not let us mount on the 
vantage-ground of the present century to 
fight the giants of the sixteenth. The death 
of Servetus may be fairly called a remnant 
of Popery, but it is not the less true that 
Calvin relighted the gospel torch, and pro- 
pagated its light through the world; and 
the light of the gospel is, at the same time, 
that of civilization and liberty. 

I now address a few words to the Alliance. 
After kaving held your meetings at Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin, you have come to 
Geneva. I hope the Alliance will continue 
these great meetings, and carry them as far 
as Stockholm and New York, in some Hun- 
garian town, and at last in Rome—in Rome, 
happily robbed of every doctrine of that 
gospel which was first delivered to it by St. 
Paul. Calvin would have had a voice in 
our time. He would have been the leading 
spirit of the a reat man of God! He 
did not only live for his own time. His 
mind governs now. But, alas! Calvin is no 
more. His voice no longer echoes through 
this noble temple. Ah! if the news of this 
wondrous Assembly were to make him rise 


from the dead, if his ashes were to become 


animated, and that pale face to appear 
amongst us; if he were once more to speak 
from this pulpit, what would he say to us? 
He would ask for holiness from this Alli- 
ance, for he ever insisted on the moral. ele- 
ment; he would ask for its activity, for 4 

8 


} would ask for the freedom of that Chureh 
of which he was the indefatigable champion. 
But he would do more. He would say to 
us from the elevation of this pulpit, “Exalt 
Jesus Christ! Speak and live for Jesus 
Christ ae Exalt his life, his death, his 
Spirit, his will, his seoond coming, and his 
future kingdom. It behoves that thie Al- 
liance should be steadfast in its work, and 
in order to this, it must be steadfast in the 
truth. Calvin would say to us:—The as- 
pect which the world presents fills me with 
sorrow. Strange things are come to pase. 
In my time, miracles and saints were exalt- 
ed, in yours, God’s miracles are rejected. 
On all sides superficial religion prevailse— 
perhaps a common Deism. False lights 
take the place of the gospel sun, whieh only 
lead those who follow them into quagmires. 


| O my children, hold to the true doctrine, 


and you will have life!’ ‘To be, or net to 
be,” is the fearful alternative. Our safety 
is to be on the side of Christ. But there 
are things, too, which cause my heart to 
leap for joy. I love that Alliance, the first 
idea of which was conceived by Cranmer, 


| Bullinger, and myself. I see Cranmer; but 


where are the men of England who ought 
to be followers of Cranmer? I see Bullin- 
ger; but where are all the Swiss Christians 
who ought to be following Bullinger? Here 
is Melancthon; but where are so many of 
his contemporaries who ought to be with 
him? It is Geneva; but where are those 
who ought to be on the side of Jesus Chriat ? 
Q, that all the divisions in the army of 
Christ would unite! O, that every church 
would join in the cry, “Let thy kingdom 
come, O Jesus! Blow from the four quar- 
ters of the wind, and make every heart bow 
before thee, O Lord !” | | 


it is but justice to say, that Dr. D’Au- 
bigné, as it appears from a communication 
from him to the London Record, does not 


his address, but as a mere abridgment re- 
ported in the ordinary way. It is designed 
to publish a volume containing full reports 
of the addresses and proceedings of the 
Conferences.— Eds. Pres. 


TRANSITION PERIOD IN INDIA. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


6 


The Rev. P. Rajabgopaul, in addressing 
a meeting in Madras on the 4th of Jul: 
last, referred to some of the influences at 
work in that city, which would briag about 
great radical changes. He said: 

‘sWe are pow approaching a new era in 
the evangelization of Madras, and I shall 
note one or two things which I regard as 
favourable signs of the times. 

“1st. The number of educated men in 
Madras is at present very large, and they 
are rapidly multiplying. I regard this fact 
as highly favourable to the progress of 
truth, and calculated to overthrow the reign 
of error and superstition. A philanthropic 
government has now undertaken to educate 
the nation on a magnificent scale. I do 
deplore their narrow, short-sighted, sinful 
policy, which ignores the word of God as 
an essential part of national education; 
nevertheless, I cannot but regard the. in- 
struction given in the seminaries as bein 
solid and excellent. Hundreds of minds 
are thus being set free from the rust of 
ages and the fetters of superstition. Hin- 
duism, which is a system of error in 
as well as in physics, cannot long stand the 
shock of western science. It is already 
beginning to be crushed in the hands of the 
veriest school-boy who'studies modern geo- 
graphy and astronomy. Not only the young, 
‘the old as well, are fast losing faith in Brah- 
manism. They publicly ignore it. They 
condemn it as the biggest lie. The convie- 
tion that it must-one day fall before the 
progress of Christianity, is fast growing. 
This cannot go on long without bringing 
about the speedy downfall of heathenism. | 

‘62d. The system of caste is fast loosen- 
ing its hold. It is no longer believed in as 
a divine institute by the educated portion of 
the community. They show much more an 
intelligent apprehension of its hateful cha- 
racter than hundreds of native Christians 
in the south. They are impatient to break 


customs of their civilized rulers. G 
hairs and wrinkles of old age are duets 
visible on this venerable and time-honoured 
system. It is soon to fall, and with it 
Brabmanism for ever. I believe, ere long, 
the migsionary will be welcomed into Hinda 
homes, where he shall get both ears and 
hearts to sympathize with him. What a 
mighty step this will be to Christianity! 
It shall then breathe its beneficence upon 
the nation, and bind all classes into one holy 
brotherhood. 

«3d. I see a spirit of restlessness, love 
of change, and a strong thirst for knowledge 
as the prominent characteristic of the pre- 
sent age. It is largely in operation, par- 
ticularly among the young and educated 
portion. The nation is now rising like a 
man that has.long been asleep, and is fast 
throwing off the night-clothes of olden 
habits. They will now have change— 
change io dress, in food, in the mode of fur- 
nishing their houses—an universal change 
for the better. The era is fast approach- 
ing, when we shall see the nation lift up 
one wild burst of jubilee song— We are 
free! we are free!’ Society is already on 
the move; like the majestic ship, it sball 
soon be off its old anchorage, and be on the 
mighty ocean. But before it can right it- 
self, O the dangers of the sunken rocks, 
the shoals, and opposing currents! O for 
the Divine Pilot to guide my country, my 
people, to the haven of rest and security! 

‘4th. Perhaps the events in this transi- 
tion state, affording most joy and satisfac- 
tion to the watchmen in Zion is, that a 
large number of Bible-taught young men 
are springing up in the heart of Black 


are Christians in their consciences and 
heads—they have more knowledge than the 
martyrs in the second and third centuries— 
their doctrinal creed is much mote sound 
and consistent than that of many so-called 
fathers. Unhappily, they have not yet 
come out to enrol themselves in the army 
of Christ’s disciples; at present they are 
halting between two opinions, and convic- 
tion within them grows alternately warm 
and cold. They cannot be in this position 
long. Lither they must go forward to the 
foot of the Cross, or sink into infidelity, or 
the putrid mire of licentiousness; or, what 
is most common, be swept away by. the 
rapid current of worldliness. Now is the 


| critical period, the decisive moment for the 


Christian. missionary to fling himself into 
the midst of the arena, throw back the flood 
of evil influences, and give the movement a 
tone and a turn in the right direction. The 
solemn responsibility reste upon us.” 

These remarks are spplicalts not only to 


Madras, but to the whole of British India. 


accept this as a full and correct report of — 


its trammels, and adopt the manners and 


Town. These are no longer Hindus—they | 
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, A tracted discussion of the action of the late 


Sywop or Synod 


‘met in Easton, Pennsylvania, on the even- 
‘ 4 The Rev. Mr. 


nid sermon. 
and the Rev. Mess, Dale and Ladd, 
to weet next 
eid 


New Jxnsry.—This Sysod, 


ite “meeting in the Second 
‘church; “Potteville, Penssyl- 
“Vania, its 

“noon' Tuesday, 16th inst. ‘The Rev. R. 
‘Rodgers, Moderator, preached the open- 
ng sermon, which contained a very inter- 
history of 
wince the gear 1828, the date of the or- 
the Synod, The Rev. Jobn 
¢loeted Moderator, and 
Mestre? Gosuien and Hale appointed Clerks. 
adjourted on Thursday, to meet in 
‘Rahway, New Jersey, in October, 1862. 


—_— 


o> 


‘Orders the discontinuance of his paper, not 
because hie is a secessionist, as be affirms, 
at. because our paper of late has become 
persistent in its abusive, «x parte, and un- 
eandid statements! Well, if we have thus 
have done it unconsciously. We 
dave endeavoured to be courteous to all, 
swithout attempting to conciliate any by a 
of'trath. Perhaps, however, if 
Gibsériber would dive a little deeper 


heart; he would find the fault 


Tay with himself, and: not with us. Fortu- 
i! , be instances our remarks on the 

lath of Allegiance, as the vituperative 
abnse to which he refers, thus betraying his 
dn" proclivities. The doctrine on this 
#ubject'is*the only true and Bible doctrine, 
aud euy one who cen make light of it, and 
‘vepudiate it, must first have put his con- 


seience i. Loose views on this subject 
haye resulted in the desolation of our fair 


CHAPLAIN —The Rev. Samuel.F. Colt, 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian church, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, has been offered 
thé ‘chaplaincy of the 25th Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. His church and 
congregation have consented to his tempo- 
rary absence from them, to fill the duties 
of his new post, they procuring supplies 
for the pulpit during that absence. 


_ A DENOMINATIONAL STAND-POINT — 
A Methodist Conference in the West has 
requested one of its members to publish 
a book which he has prepared, in which 
‘the doctrine of the will is discussed from 
a Methodist point of view.” If metaphy- 


' gical discussions, are to proceed from sec- 


om stand-points, we suggest that they 
be parcelled out properly. Let us have 
treatises on the “memory,” on ‘‘ percep- 
tion,” on the ‘validity of the testimony of 
consciousness,” from Presbyterian or Epis- 
copal points of views. Indeed, we do not 
see. why. this arrangement might not be 
carried into .the domain of the natural 
poiences, and we have given to us an 
analysis of the “elements of water,” from 
& Baptist point of view; or a schedule of 
the rocks in the geologic series, from the 
angle at which the High-churchman is wont 
to look at “successions.” We suspect 


that in all these cases the result would be, : 


that we should have poor philosophy, and 
worse theology. 


~ A Catt —It is announced that the First 
‘Reformed Dutch Church, of Philadelphia, 
has called the Rev. Dr. A. R. Van Nest, of 
New York city, to become its pastor. This 
church has been greatly distracted and 
weakened by divisions, and consequent law- 
suits, bat, we hope, will now be permitted 
to enter upon a new career of. prosperity 
and usefulness. 


Someruina New.—In an account given 
in one of the daily papers, of Philadelphia, 
of the laying of the corner-stone of an Or- 
phan Asylum, it is stated that ‘before the 
commencement of the exercises, a national 
flag was unfurled to the breeze, having first 
been Blessed by the Rev. Dr. Ducachet.” 
Will any one tell us just what was done to 


_ Our national banner, by the worthy rector of 


St. Stephen’s, in this unusual ceremony? 
When he craves a blessing upon public din- 
nets, apd nothing does his presence grace 
better than a feast, it is speedily followed 
by the disappearance of the good things 
which “he thus blesses, a process in which 
the well-kept churchman manifests no re- 
luctance to join. If his blessing is to ope- 
rate in any similar manner upeo our hon- 
oured flag, we say, with the rustic in the 
old ‘play, «A fica, good priest, for your wit- 
less blessing.” 


A CORRECTION. 


YX17E cheerfully insert the following, cor- 
recting a statement which was copied 

into our paper a few weeks since from the 

Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

Came Preapont, Virginia, Oct. 17, 1861. 

*¢ Honour to whom honour is due.” [ 
was very much surprised at seeing an arti- 
éle in the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
headed, “A Colonel to be looked after,”’ 
purporting to have come from an army cor- 
respondent to the above-mentioned paper, 
stating as follows:—‘‘Colonel George D. 
Bayard, of the regular army, now Colonel 
of one of the Pennsylvania regiments, is a 
man who neither fears God, nor regards 
man.” He declares, “and even swears by 
his’ Maker, that he does not want, and will 
Hot*appoint'a chaplain; that they corrupt 
the» morals, and engender insubordination 
among the’men; and has therefore stoutly 
refused to allow the officers to vote for 

plain.” 

That: Colonel George D. Bayard is of the 
regular army, and a thoroughly educated 
military man, no one will attempt to deny. 
As to the other charges brought against 
him by the correspondent of the Christian 
Advocate, I must say, in justice to Colonel 
Bayard, and thé reputation of the regiment, 
they aré not obly® un-christian, but also 
unjust; and to the contrary-can state, that 
Golonel Bayard is a:perfect gentleman, and 
not: opposed:to having a chaplain. When 
I fics presented, the matter to him, very 
tegiment, his reply was, ‘If my men wish 


‘Ohaplain, they sball have one;” where- 
ree earning the wishes ‘of his officers, the 


iptment was made immediately. “And 
ther, he has fully co-operated with me 
tint odtild wish. ‘If, theréfore, ‘the 
eepondent ‘of the Christian Advocate 
will:eorrect his error, and ‘acknowledge me 
a Obristing» minister, I: will: look after” 
our ic 
od Yiaw 3 ¥EY Beans, Chaplain, 
_ Penmeyloania Cavalry Reserve Corps. 


its sessions on the- after-. 


General Assembly on the state of the 
country. To this we demurred—lst, be- 
cause we are disposed to bow with snbmis- 
sion to the acts of the supreme judicatory 
-of the Obureh, even when not exactly in 
accordancé with our views. 2d, because, 
in our judgment, the thing was unalterably 


| done, and no subsequent discussion could 
| vary or annul it. 34, because the times 


Fequire progress, and when certain facts are 


| settled, it is a sleepy, as well as useless 


policy, to be continually reverting to them. 
4th, because the Presbyterian elaborately 
reported the proceedings of the Assembly, 
in which the pros and cons were fully 
stated, and we are exceedingly doubtful 
whether any new argument could be ad- 
duced, however interminably they might be 
re-stated in other and more voluminous 
phraseology. 

Our readers may be reminded that before 
the Assembly convened, we expressed an 
opinion that it might be its true policy to 
avoid any reference to the agitating politi- 
coal topics of the day. This was suggested 
under circumstances which became rapidly 
changed. Then there was a hope that the 
unity of the Church might be preserved, 
but it was a hope which became, from day 
to day, more obscured. When, however, 
the subject was introduced tothe Assembly, 
it was our firm conviction that it could be 
disposed of in one only way, and that was 
by a declaration of patriotic devotion to our 
country and its government. We were too 
obtuse to see in this the introduction of a 
new term of communion, and although we 
tenderly sympathized with brethren from 
the South who were present, we could not 
see how, in consistency with a Christian 
faithfulness, the issue could be avoided. 
Neither do we now think that the present 
state of the Church would bave been affect- 


ignored by the Assembly. The temper of 
our Southern brethren would not have been 
rendered more placable by any conceivable 
concessions. We accordingly renew the 
expression of our opinion, that the time has 
passed for a re-opening of the discussion of 
the Assembly’s resolutions; these stand 
before the whole world as its deliverance, 
not on a question of politics, but on a great 
religious question of obedience to God, in 
submitting to the powers that be—the 
powers ordained of God. 


GOOD READING. 


(¢TIXHE English clergy are taught most 
things except Fnglish, and can do 
most things except read.’ This sharply 
turned, epigrammatie sentence, we quote 
from one of the literary journals of London, 
not to endorse it—for we suspect the writer 
sacrificed truth to point, and we cannot for- 
get that among the clergy stigmatized as so 
ignorant of their own tongue, is to be fouad 
that master of the English language, Dean 
Trench—but to say a few words concerning 
the occasion of its utterance, and the genera 
‘subject which drew it forth. . 

The Bishop of Rochester, one of the pre- 
lates of the English Establishment, lately 
issued an order, that every candidate for 
holy orders in his diocese, shall produce a 
certificate to the effect that ‘‘ he has powers 
of voice sufficient for his public ministra- 
tions, that he has no impediment or hesi- 
tation in his speech, and that his manner 
of reading is not heavy or monotonous, but 
such as is well fitted for the sacred func- 
tions he will have to discharge.” He fur- 
ther gave notice that he would require 
‘every candidate to read before him pre- 
vious to ordination.” 

We suppose that these regulations, sensi- 
ble as they seem to be, would have the effect, 
if strictly adhered to, of diminishing some- 
what the annual crop of young divines in the 
English Church, or in avy church in which 
they might be putin force. Bat it is ob- 
vious from the manner in which the pro- 
mulgation of the rule has been received in 
England, that it did not come forth from 
the Episcopal palace a day too soon. It is 
just as if the Eaglish nation, long silent, as 
becomes the proprieties of the house of 
God, had suddenly found an opportunity to 
tell their clergymen what they thought of 
the pulpit performances to which they had 
listened so uncomplainingly. The rescript 
of the Bishop has been made the theme of 
innumerable editorials, and of communica- 
tions to the newspapers as abundant almost 
as the autumn leaves which are falling 
around us. The London Z%mes, which has 
an unfailing scent for a popular subject, 
‘‘thunders” in the following style concern- 
ing the manner in which the service is 
performed by the clergy in the English 
Church. 

‘Some simply grind through the service, 
sermon and all. Some raise their voice, or 
drop it, by some rule best known to them- 
selves, but fatal to the meaning. Some 
read so thick that half the words are reduced 
to one unintelligible mass. Some uniformly 
misplace the emphasis, and so ruin, and even 
alter the sense. Some consider the cere- 
mony an exhibition of sound lungs, and 
bawl the service much in the same tone as 
& man recommends to a street the contents 
of his truckload of vegetables or fish. It is 
‘Yarmouth Bloaters’ or ‘Caller Ou’ with 
them from beginning toend. Some, on the 
other hand, whine the service, as if it were 
a penal exercise delivered on a pillory. 
Some are content with an audacious irrev- 
erence, 9s if to show that they are, at least, 
no hypocrites, and will not be too devout 
even when they have to lead the devotion 
of the people. Some are nasal, some drone, 
some mince, some intone, some stammer; 
all of them faults of education and early 


by care. The misfortune now is, that these 
are thought matters of indifference by many 
clergymen. It may be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to a good many. They may have a 
succession to a living, or the means of buy- 
ing one, or very powerful and partial patrons. 
It is not a matter of indifference to congre- 
gations, or to incumbents who wish for good 
assistance in their work. Accordingly, many 
a clergyman who, in early life, would take 
no steps to improve his elocution, and who 
thought good reading foppery, and good 
preaching hypocrisy, has, at a later age, the 
mortification of being denied curacies, and 
even liyings, on the ground of his bad voice 
and delivery.” 

This sudden .and wide-spread exhibition 
of popular feeling upon this subject is an 
intimation to the clergy of all churches, 
that here is a defect in the public services 
of the Sabbath, to which they would do 
well to take heed, and a hint also of a me- 
thed by which their ministrations might 


They will give fresh interest to their pul- 
pit, and to the services of God's houso, by 
simply learning to read well—by getting 
rid of the mincing, and stammering, and 
bawling; and nasal whining, which the 
Fimes catalogues among the elocutionary 
sins In England, and which are not, by any 
means, unknown on this side of the water. 
And if they will go beyond a mere nega- 


tive excellence, and aspire after positive 


made to-us to re-open our 
columns to a formal, and, no doubt, a pro- 


ed one tittle, had the whole subject been 


habit, and capable, at least, of mitigation 


receive new or additional attractiveness. 


souls to Christ. 
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the sacred Scriptures in the hearing of all 
the people, should totally neglect all en- 
deavours to fit themselves for the perform- 
ance of this duty. Some consider any at- 
tempt at improvement, in this respect, as 
tending to artificialness of manner, and do 
not give sufficient attention to it, to cur¢ 
their own glaring faults, while others con- 
tent themselves with ridiculing those who 
think worth while to make the trial. But 
the great masters of the art of preaching 
have not so thought or acted. One of the 
greatest of these was the late Dr. John M. 
Mason, an eloquent man, and mighty in 
the Scriptures. But we have the authority 
of Mr. L. G White, (a teacher of elocution 
still living in Philadelphia, and beyond all 
comparison the best instructor in his art we 
have ever known,) for saying that he has 
been with Dr. Mason in his study until the 
night was far spent, discussing various 
readings of portions of holy writ, and the 
most effective methods of delivering truth 
in the presence of the great congregation. 
The consequence of this labour was, that 
the students of Dr. Mason who survive, all 
testify that his simple reading of the word 
of God threw a flood of light upon it, such 
as the expositions of other men could not 
at all equal. We could wish that many, 
in our day, would give the same study to 
the blessed word, in the same spirit, and 
with the same end in view. They would 
find their reward in the freshened interest 
with which their people would listen to 
what is now, too often, a tame and lifeless 
part of the public service of God. 


GENERAL ANDERSON. 


HIS gentleman is a Christian soldier, 
and it issad to know that his labours at 
Fort Sumter have so seriously undermined 
his health, as to compel him to retire from 
active service. During the past week, a com- 
mittee appointed by the Philadelphia Coun- 
cils presented him with a magnificent sword. 
We subjoin his reply to the committee on 
the reception of it. General Anderson re- 
plied as follows: 

“Returning from a mission unfulfilled, 
sent back by my physician, I receive this 
sword with feelings of the deepest respect 
and regard. But it gives a melancholy cast 
to my thoughts that I receive it at a time 
when [ am ordered by my physicians to re- 
turn from what I had hoped would prove a 
field of usefulness, to where I hope, by the 
blessing of God, my health may be restored. 
Philadelphia is the Queen city of that State 
which was the first to honour me by resolu- 
tions approving my course in Charleston 
harbour. The city of Philadelphia was the 
first to do me the honour in, as I have been 
told, the largest assemblage ever held there, 


to pass resolutions praising me for what I 


have done. Coming to my home, I had no 
means of knowing whether my course had 
been approved by my fellow-countrymen. I 
had no one with me with whom to advise. 
The persons with whom I was associated 
were all newto me. I did not know whether 
I could consult safely with them. [I was 
left to seek counsel only from that source 
from which, as a Christian, I have always 
sought advice. I cannot attempt to express 
the feelings with which I receive this testi- 
monial. In the thankfulness of my heart 
I pray to God that, if ever I have occasion 
to use it, ityshall be used on the side of 
justice, truth, and religion. The war in 
which our country is engaged is, I believe 
in “my heart, (laying his hand upon his 
breast,) a holy and a just war. Though the 
hour be dark, I have no doubt, no fears of 
the final result. I believe that our nation 
has sinned. I believe that we have, in the 
greatness to which we have attained within 
a few years, forgotten our duty to God and 
our Government. We are under one of the 
best governments the world ever saw. We 
did not feel its power. We were placed by 
God high above the nations of the earth, 
and we gave credit to ourselves, rather than 
to Him, for the position we had assumed. 
I thank you, sir, for the handsome manner 
in which you have addressed me on this oc- 
casion. I beg you to receive, and to convey 
to the city you represent, my sincere and 
hearty thanks for the beautiful testimonial 
presented to me.” 

LiseRAL Bequrest.— Mrs. Catherine 
Hart, late of Bedford, New York, has, by 
will, left her entire estate, amounting to 
$2500, to be divided equally between the 
Boards of Foreign and Domestic Missions, 


of the Presbyterian Church. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION. 


On the 15th inst. the Rev. Hugh S. 
Dickson, D.D., was installed pastor of the 
church at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. In the 
absence of the Rev. J. W. Yeomans, D.D., 
appointed by Presbytery to preside, but 
providentially detained hy sickness, the 
Rev. J. N. Boyd preached an appropriate 
discourse from Acts xxvi. 25. The Rev. 
Lorenzo Westcott proposed the constitu- 
tions, and gave the charge to the pastor, 
and the Rev. J. N. Boyd delivered the 
charge to the people. Both of these pro- 
ductions were eminently poiated and prac- 
tical. In Dr. Dickson the congregation 
has secured an able and faithful preacher, 
and an earnest and efficient worker; and it 
is our united prayer that the relation so 
happily and unanimously constituted may 
long be continued, and be richly blessed of 
God, both to pastor and people. _—iéRK.«. 

For the Presbyterian. 


ORDINATION. 


Messrs. Editors—At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of Logansport, held 
at Rossville, Indiana, on the 3d _ inst., 
Messrs. David M. Williamson and David 
R. Love were ordained to the work of the 
gospel ministry. Mr. Williamson was or- 
dained sine titulo, to labour as an evangelist 
in a destitute field, within the bounds of 
the Presbytery. Mr. Love was ordained 
and installed as pastor of the church at 
Rossville. The Rev. J. W. McClusky 
moderated the meeting; the Rev. W. G. 
Hillman preached the sermon, and deliver- 
ed the charge to the newly-ordained bish- 
ops, and the Rev. E. W. Wright gave the 
charge to the people. 

Mr. Love has entered upon a large, in- 
teresting, and, in many respects, promising 
fisld of labour. He isin the midst of a 
rich, thickly-settled neighbourhood, and 
among a church-going people—a_ people 
who delight in frequenting the house of 
God, and_in religiously observing the 
Lord’s day. This is probably owing to the 
early training of the first settlers, they 
being, for the most part, descendants of 
the Scotch-Irish of Middle and Western 
Pennsylvania. Ours is the dominant 
church in the place, for although there is a 
Methodist, a Baptist, a Lutheran, and an 
Associate Reformed church within the 
bounds of the same congregation, it is our 
branch of the Church that gives tone to the 
religious sentiment of the community. May 
it long-continue to be so, and may the Lord 
greatly prosper the labours of his young 
servant, by making him wise in winning 


R. W. 


many. of. those whose business it.is.to read , 


| 


‘stantly increasing. 
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several days in this important city, the. 


second, in regard to size, in France. It is 
twenty-six years since I first visited ‘it. 
At that epoch (1835,) it had no more than 
two hundred thousand inhabitants; at pre- 
sent it has twice that number, and is con- 
At that time there 
was one large Protestant church, belonging 
to the “Reformed,” or Presbyterian body 
of churches, and supported by the State, 
having three unevangelical pastors. This 
church remains very much as it was then 
—the only National Protestant Church in 
this great city; but it now has four pastors, 
only one, however, of whom is evangelical, 
and he a young man without much ipflu- 
ence. In this respect, there has been but 
little either of change or progress. Thanks 
be to God, there is another side to the piec- 
ture. 

On my first visit to Lyons, I found the 
late Rev. Dr. Adolphus Monod—decidedly 
the greatest Protestant minister in France 
—preaching in a chapel in the third story 
of a house, in a situation somewhat difficult 
of access, but central enough to three hun- 
dred people. That eminent servant of the 
Lord had once been one of the pastors in 
the National Protestant Church, to which 
T have just referred, but was driven out of 
it by the wealthy, worldly, and unconvert- 
ed Protestants who attended it. Some 


seventy people, of whom twelve were com- 


municants, headed by a Swiss shoemaker, 
and one of Bonaparte’s Life-Guards, fol- 
lowed him, and formed the nucleus of his 
new and humble congregation. 

Mr. Monod was not long allowed to 
occupy this important post, for he was 
elected a Professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Montauban, and was succeeded 
in the Chapel by the Rev. Mr. Cordés, 
whose labours were for years much blest. 
After a time, Mr. Cordés retired to Switzer- 
land, and his place was occupied by the 
Rev. George Fisch, who is now pastor at 
Paris, and who recently visited our country 
in behalf of the Evangelical Society of 
France. Year after year the good work has 
advanced in this important city and its im- 
mediate vicinity. In my successive visits, 
which have been in all quite numerous, I 
have been greatly struck with the progress 
which the gospel bas made here, under the 
very eyes of Monsignor Bonald, who has 
the honour to be the Archbishop of Lyons, 
and « Primate of all the Gauls; and in the 
midst of the most thoroughly Roman Catho- 
lic city in France, where is the seat of the 
great Romish ‘Society of the Propaganda,” 
whose annual receipts are between four and 
five millions of francs, one million and a 
quarter of which are raised by the Ro- 
manists of Lyons. It is precisely in this 
city, and among this Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, whose zeal for their Church is s0 
great, that the gospel has achieved some of 
its greatest victories in our times. 

Last Sabbath morning, I addressed the 
Sabbath-school in the Central Chapel (in 
the Rue Lanterne,) and then heard a good 
discourse from a pastor, or evangelist rather, 
who preaches in a village not very far dis- 
tant from this city. At five o’clock P. M. 
I addressed a large audience, in the Freoch 
language, of most attentive people. 

As the chief object of my present visit to 
Lyons is to see the state of things, and the 
progress of the truth since I was last here, 
six years ago)—inasmuch as the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, with which 
I am connected, has for many years alded, 
as it had the means, the good work of the 
Lord in this place and its vicinity—I had 
requested as many of the missionary agents 
to meet me as could, on Monday (yesterday) 
morning. It was a most interesting meet- 
ing. ‘Two pastors, two members of the 
Committee (both ruling elders of the Cen- 
tral Chapel, in one of whose rooms we met,) 
and five evangelists, were present. In an- 
swer to the many questions which were 
proposed, I received much information, 
some of the principal items of which I will 
give you. 

First of all, there are now a Central 
Chapel, which will hold eight hundred, if 
not a thousand people, with fine large 
rooms for Sabbath-schools, a week-school, 
lectures, prayer-meetings, &c.; and four 
others in the four great quarters of the 
city. In these five chapels, four excel- 
lent ordained ministers preach the word. 
Among these pastors is the Rev. Mr. Cor- 
dés, who returned to the scene of his early 
labours some years ago. 

In the next place, there are ten evange- 
lists, who labour in the city and its vicinity. 
Their work is that of visiting from house 
to house, and imparting the gospel to such 
as are willing to hear them, in their homes. 
These evangelists do much to disseminate 
the sacred Scriptures and religious tracts. 
One of them, M. Glay, has within the last 
six years distributed more than sixty thou- 
sand copies of the word of God, and one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand religious 
tracts. For the last five years he has been 
in Lyons, or rather in one of its suburbs, 
where his efforts have been wonderfully 
blest. His labours have been chiefly di- 
rected to the soldiers, of whom there are 
always several thousands in the ten or 
twelve forts which crown the tops of the 
hills on the western and northern sides of 
the city. He knows well how to gain the 
good-will, and enlist the feelings of the 
military, for he has once been a soldier 
himself. 

In the third place, there are several col- 
porteurs and teachers, whose labours are 
very important and successful. 

In all, there are eighteen labourers in this 
city, and its immediate vicinity, all of 
whom seem to be truly pious and zealous, 
as well as capable persons. What a blessed 
development of the work of the Lord in 
this great city, and all this within the 
period of some twenty-five years, and chief- 
ly in the latter half of that period! God 
be praised for it. There are six hundred 
and twenty members of the Church in the 
five chapels. | 

What is peculiarly delightful is, to see 
the. spirit of missionary labour which is 
cherished among these dear Christians, 
most, if not all, of whom are of the mid- 
dle and humbler classes of society. Every 
family is expected to have a quantity of 
tracts for distribution among their neigh- 
bours and acquaintances. Last year thirty 
thousand tracts were thus distributed. 
What an example to other churches! 
These excellent Christians have established 
an Infirmary, or Hospital, capable of con- 
taining eight persons all the time. I 
visited it yesterday. It is admirably con- 
ducted, and costs upwards of one thousand 
dollars per annum. It was exceedingly 
needed; for the poor Protestants, when 
compelled to resort to the city hospitals in 
former times, were greatly worried, and 
even persecuted, by the Romish priests 
and nuos, who have constant access to 
them. 

More than three thousand persons 
quent the five chapels in the city, and 
three suburban ones, and hear the gospel 
with more or less regularity, nearly all of 
whom were once Roman Catholics. Many 
who were once members of the evangelical 


‘Church here, are now dispersed over France 
and Switzetland, pursuing their trades, for 
pvery many of these people are mechanics. 
‘There. are five Sabbath-schools, andgone 


_“{infant-sehool, containing in all two or three 


hundred youth. 


gious movement, that, although there are 
five chapels in the city, the communicants 
form but one Church, and come together 
occasionally as one body. Yet the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper is administered 
once a month in rotation in each chapel, 
for its own immediate members, as well as 
for those of the other chapels who may 
desire to commune with them. 

The entire annual expense of this 
Church—I use the word in the sense in 
which it is so much used here—for the 
support of pastors, evangelists, co)porteurs, 
teachers, &c., is about sixty-five thousand 
francs, or nearly thirteen thousand dollars, 
of which some thirty thousand francs are 
raised by the members, and others on the 
ground. For the remaining thirty-five 
thousand francs, the Church is indebted to 
the kind aid of Christians abroad—in 
France, Switzerland, England, Awerica, 
and other countries. When pressed with 
debt, they resort to the throne of grace; 
and, blessed be God, they have never done 
so in vain. 

The history of this Church is most inter- 
esting. It is the most diving Church I 
have ever seen in Europe. The Saviour 
has set before it an ‘‘open door.” It isa 
missionary Church, a missionary society, 
indeed, of the best order. All its affairs— 
missions, evangelistic efforts, colportage, 
&c.—are managed by committees composed 
of officers and members of the Church. 
Would that it might be liberally aided by 
Christians in America and England, so 
that it might be enabled to increase its 
missionary efforts many fold. 


Yours truly, R. Barr. 


WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana, Oct. 15, 1861. 
: Messrs. Editors—We have just been 
favoured with a succession of ecclesiasti- 
cal and devotional meetings, which have 
pleasantly relieved the military aspect and 
excitement of our city. On Wednesday 
evening, the 9th inst., the Rev. George C. 
Heckman, previously received from the 
Presbytery of Milwaukee, was installed 
pastor of the Third Church. The sermon, 
a very able and eloquent exposition of 


J. Smythe. Most excellent and accept- 
able charges were delivered to the pastor 
by the Rev. Charles Axtell, and to the 
people by the Rev. Professor LG. Hay. 
The welcome by the people has been all 
that a pastor’s heart could desire. 

Ono Thursday morning and afternoon the 
Synods of Indiana and Northern Indiana 
met in Union Prayer-meetings. In the 
evening, the Southern Synod convened in 
the Third Church; and, in the absence of 
the Moderator, was opened by an instruc- 
tive and well-delivered sermon from the 
Rev. J. F. Smith. The Rev. D. D. 
McKee was chosen Moderator, and the 
Rev. I. Watts Montfort, and ruling elder 
Marshall, Clerks. The novelty to me in 
this election was, the calling of the roll 
in the presence of candidates, which, I 
thought, must embarrass voters and candi- 
dates, and improperly affect the result. 
The attendance was not full, the eldership 
being especially at fault, ninety-five ses- 
sions being represented by eighteen ruling 
elders. This deficiency might have been 
attributed to the state of the country, did 
not the action of Synod, looking to reform, 
show that it was chronic. _ | 

Ono Friday morning, the Rev. Mr. Coe 
appeared before the Synod, in an address 
characteristically earnest, kind and honest, 
and showing, by the fullest statistics of 
the churches themselves, that they stood in 
the unenviable companionship of that ma- 
jority of Synods which give less than half 
a cent a day per member to the Assem- 
bly’s Boards. Mr. Coe seemed to be not 
so much the Secretary of the Board of 
Church Extension, as the agent of all the 
Boards, so faithfully did he press the 
claims of all, with the Fund for Disabled 
Ministers, upon our prayers and alms. I 
never hear Mr. Coe, without being struck 
with the admirable adaptation of officer 
and office. In the evening, the Rev. 
George D. Archibald preached a sermon of 
marked ability on Dan. xii. 3. I would 
remark here, of all the preaching before 
the Synod, that it was in the purity and 
simplicity of the gospel, and entirely free 
from the display and pretentious effort 
after learning which so often chill the 
devotional services of our ecclesiastical 
meetings. 

On Saturday morning, in an address, 
which I unfortunately missed, Mr. Shields 
presented the colportage department of 
the Board of Publication. The action 
of Synod recommends the withdrawal of 
colporteurs from its bounds, and the vol- 
unteer services of ministers and ruling 
elders, until our arrearages to the Fund 
are paid up. This is equivalent to no col- 
portage among us for the present. The 
Rev. Dr. Janeway, in a very familiar, 
clear, and attractive presentation, Jaid the 
interests of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions before the Synod. It was one of 
those addresses which might be given in a 
parlour or a pulpit, and which we could 
not but wish every church-member might 
hear. We like Dr. Janeway very much, 
and our prayers go with him cordially in 
his new and arduous field. 

In the afternoon, the two Synods met in 
the First Church, (Rev. J. H. Nixon, pas- 
tor,) in prayer-meeting, and remained in 
convention to hear Drs. Wood and Plumer. 
Dr. Janeway beautifully remarked upon 
the unusual, he thought unprecedented, 
circumstance of two Synods of the same 
Church meeting in the same place. 

Dr. Wood, President of Hanover College, 
was heard in behalf of this Institution, 
which is under the control and care of the 
two Synods. He gave a glowing descrip- 
tion of the scenery of Hanover, to see which, 
some one has said, is worth a journey from 
Europe. Although upon the border, the 
College is in full operation, with a full 
faculty, over seventy students, and encour- 
agements greatly preponderating. As fin- 
ger-marks of the times, I mention, that 
twenty more of its undergraduates are in 
the army; while a few days ago, when the 
rebel forces were threatening the border, 
an aged Kentuckian came over the river, 
with his fifth check of one hundred dollars 
for the College, saying that he felt he must 
pay that, although in less than a week he 
might lose all else. Hanover College is 
thirty years old, has educated, in part or in 
whole, some three thousand students, over 
eight hundred of whom became ministers 
of the gospel. In twenty-three revivals 
more than two hundred young men have 
been added to the Church. Over the stu- 
dents President Wood exercises a pastoral, 
almost a parental, supervision. 

Dr. Plumer followed. He would say a 
word for Hanover College. He was not 
surprised to read that David had killed 
Goliah, after he had read how he had killed 
a lion and a bear. Nor was it just, other- 


wise than to expect a great and useful future 


Ut.is.a beantifal peculiarity of this reli, 


2 Cor. v. 20, was delivered by the Rev. J. | 


for Hanover, in view of what God had done 
for it, and by it, in the past. He then 
passed to the Board of Education, ably pre- 
senting its claims. He gave many touch- 
ing instances of self-denial upon the part 
of students, and supported his own opinion 
by the testimony of the venerated Alexan- 
der and Dr. Hodge, as to the elevated posi- 
tion in the ministry of the Church taken 
by the students of the Board. He urged 
the scheme, already largely adopted, of 
securing pledges from the female members 
of the Church, of one cent per week each, 
to aid the Board of Education through the 
present crisis. 

‘Saturday evening was occupied by the 
Synod of Indiana iu a delightful meeting 
for conference and prayer. Oa Sabbath 
morning the two Synods celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper, in their respective churches, 
under the supposition that neither house 
could accommodate the two congregations 
and Synods. This was generally regretted, 
as the only thing wanting to complete the 
happy intercourse of the two bodies. The 
Synods met for the last time in a union 
missionary meeting, in the afternoon, and 
were addressed by Drs. Janeway and Plu- 
mer. In the evening Dr. Plumer preached 
to a crowded audience in the Third Church, 
from Matt. xviii. 3—a plain, earnest ser- 
mon—one of the best I have ever heard 
from him, going right home to the under- 
standing and hearts of his hearers. 

The Synod of Indiana adjourned on Mon- 
day afternoon, after a most delightful and 
harmonious session. Duty of attendance 
upon it prevents my saying much of the 
Northern Synod. The impression of their 
joint meeting upon our city and State can- 
not be other than blessed. 

Indianapolis is very busy for the times, 
while the presence of numerous camps, 
sometimes containing over eight, thousand 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery soldiers, 
constantly arriving and departing, gives 
great animation to our streets. Every af- 
ternoon University Square spreads us a fine 
treat in the dress parade of the Nineteenth 
United States regulars, and the music of 
their superb band. The hearts of Chris- 
tians move with mixed emotions over con- 
versions among our soldier youth, and the 
manifest demoralization of active military 
life. May God bless our country in her 
armies. UNITAS. 


LETTER FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


_ Cresson, Pennsylvania, Oct. 16, 1861. 
Messrs. Editors—I know you have many 
valuable correspondents at home and abroad, 
but you have none upon the summit of this 
mountain range, to tell you what is seen 
some thousands of feet above you, in a strata 
of heaven’s blue ether far above the point 
occupied by the scouts of our army, survey- 
ing the valley of the Potomac from their 
balloon car. Buta mile south of this de- 
lightful retreat, bearing the name of one of 
your honoured and philanthropic citizens, 
I stood yesterday on the very spot where I 
had been just a quarter of a century before. 
It was the head of the first inclined-plane 
leading westward from the summit of this 
grand old mountain chain, dividing the 
eastern slope of our country from the future 
home of empires—the great valley of the 
Mississippi. Then, I had just left the pre- 
sence of the venerable Dr. Miller, whose 
last prayer and parting words of blessing 
were still ringing in my ears. I had just 
had my last interview with Dr. Archibald 
Alexander, as he sat in his old study-chair, 
leaning his head upon his hand in thought- 
ful mood, and speaking freely of the great 
work in which I was then about. to embark. 
He cordially pressed my hand, and dis- 
missed me from his presence with those 
significant, but laconic words, ‘“ Farewell, 
God bless you!” Then Professor Hodge 
lay upon his couch in his study, where I 
had heard most of his lectures delivered 
through a period of nearly three years. 
Few that heard his soft, melancholy voice, 
saying, “Come in,” and his farewell to his 
loving, admiring pupils as they finally left 
the halls of the Seminary, will ever forget 
their emotions in crossing the threshold of 
that familiar study. Then, also, Dr. Addi- 
son Alexander had just entered his brilliant 
but brief career, to fall lamented by the 
Christian world in the meridian of his life, 
and the height of his usefulness. Then, 
the fathers named were in the full tide of 
their abundant labours; now, they are in 
heaven. Then, Professor Hodge was ex- 
pecting his Master’s summons, ere long, 
to take him from his couch to his mansion 
above; to-day, he is in the vigour of health, 
doing a great work. Then, my future 
home and toils were all wrapt in the im- 
penetrable veil of the future; now, I see 
that it was my Master’s purpose to fix my 
home in a lovely spot upon the beautiful 
Ohio, and to hold me continuously there 
amid toils and cares, successes and failures, 
joys and sorrows, for twenty-five long years. 
Then, our country, like a well-appointed 
ship, rode prosperously on amid the calms 
and storms of her civil and political history. 
Excelsior was her motto, and long her 
blessed experience; but now she is strand- 
ed, and the threatening breakers are dash- 
ing against her noble form. Now, from 
the top of the Alleghenies, we look down 
upon the vast territory which so long has 
been our boast and glory, and as we see her, 
torn and bleeding by the hands of the very 
children she had nourished and brought up, 
we turn away to weep and pray God to 
assuage his wrath, and hasten the return of 
the peace and brotherhood we were wont to 
enjoy in the palmier days of our history. 

We look out upon the prospects surround- 
ing this healthful and happy retreat. Na- 
ture shows her handiwork in many tempt- 
ing forms. We do not, it is true, behold 
the grandeur and glory which enchants and 
astonishes the tourist, as he stands upon the 
southern brow of Mount Jura. The snow- 
clad peaks of the Alps, and the surrounding 
glaciers, and the thunder of the falling 
avalanche are wanting here, but the glorious 
panorama of vast forests, clad in all the 
beauty that heaven’s pencil can paint upon 
the changing foliage, invites the study and 
admiration of all lovers of nature. 

Here disease and death seem to omit 
their ordinary ravages. Itis true I heard 
of the death of one man since I came here, 
but he was an hundred years old. Phy- 
sicians have no occupation here. The 
eurse that consigns men to sickness and 
death seems to rest more on cities and 
populous places. Here we might propound 
the question for the grave theological specu- 
lators of this inventive age—How high above 
the ordinary level of the sea would it be 


‘ecessary to ascend, to escape the ravages 


of the primeval curse pronounced upon 
the earth? Is the line below or above 
the limit of our atmosphere? The light 
of the suo has not any of the deterio- 
rating effects of sin marked on its pencils. 
It is the same in quality, we may suppose, 
which shone upon the garden of Paradise, 
in its unmarred original. If the curse of 
disease and sickness diminishes like the 
weight of the atmosphere, in proportion as 
you rise above the ordinary level of the 
earth’s surface, then you have one reason 
for the extreme healthfulness and beauty of 
this place. But, in the intense purity of 
the atmosphere, and of the water gushing 


from crystal fountains in great profusion, 
you may find a natural cause for the sani- 
tary agencies felt by almost all classes of 
ee that come hese for health. 

the fact that the two great worlds, East 
and West, have their great thoroughfare 


} just below. the neat and elegant buildings. 


and grounds of Cresson, keeping all who 
choose in constant communication with pass- 
ing events, has a happy effect upon all who 
resort to this very delightful spot. It would 
be but just to add, as another cause, last 
but not least, the elegant and home-like 
hospitalities the proprietor extends to his 
guests. It is exceedingly pleasant to find 
a polite Christian gentleman directing the 
affairs of such an establishment. Mr. Mul- 
len, who has given so much satisfaction to 
the thousands who have resorted here this 
summer, is a member of Dr. Boardman’s 
Church in Philadelpbia. At this time he is 
actively employed in enlarging the accom- 
modations, and decorating the grounds, 80 
that by another season, a greater number 
than ever before may enjoy the advantages 
of this most agreeable retreat. 

It was not my intention so much to speak 
of the place, as of its surroundings. Here, 
just in sight, is the great forest, miles in 
extent, with giant trees that have held in 
succession, the soil in undisputed possession 
since the world began. Here, within eleven 
miles, is Ebensburgh, and within one mile, 
the old Summit House, in the village of 
Gallitzin, near which is a view which, for 
extent, beauty, and variety, is rarely sur- 
passed. Four miles north of this place is 
the village of Loretto. The Romanists 
have entire control of the town. There the 
Sisters of Mercy have a large establishment, 
and I was told that on an opposite hill there 
is a band of dirty brothers. I was amazed 
to find there a Romish church, one hundred 
and twenty feet long, and seventy-five or 
eighty feet wide, and well finished, and, 
doubtless, built at great expense. But the 
monument before the church, with this 
inscription, explained the matter:—*‘ De- 
metrius Gallitzin, of a noble Russian family, 
born at the Hague, 1770, and died here, 
1840. Was forty years pastor of this 
church.”’ Gallitzin’s story was briefly this: 
His father’s house was frequented by infi- 
dels—Diderot, Rousseau, &c., and his friends 
ignored all religion. When he finished his 
college studies, he chose to travel to this 
country. Here he was converted to -Ro- 
manism, in Baltimore. When this was 
heard of by his friends, several commis- 
sioners came over to take him home. He 
escaped from them—retired to this moun- 
tain region, purchased large sections of 
land, and founded the village and church 
of Loretto. His annual income of six thou- 
sand dollars was received through the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Washington. There he 
often met the distinguished statesmen of 
our country, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and 
and others, and thence he would return to 
his mountain home, to labour among his 
humble flock, till forty years had passed. 
Then, upon the resting-place of his cold re- 
mains, his poor, but admiring flock erected 
the awkward, but costly monument which 
defaces the grounds in front, the church 
standing just behind it. It was, however, 
the honest tribute of an humble, ignorant 
people to their princely pastor. I ought to 
to say that the nearest Presbyterian church 
to this place is seven miles distant. There 
is, however, a chapel on the grounds of 
Cresson, usually occupied during the season 
by ministers visiting this place for health 
or recreation. 

A LooKER-on IN VIENNA. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Quarter day in London—The Revenue Accounts, 
and the Commercial Treaty with France— 
Increased Trade—Peace and War Probabili- 
tues—The Italian Question and the Pope's 
‘“‘ Holy Hate”’—Turkey and her Rebellious 
Provinces — Hungary Defiant — Church of 
England and Pauper Clergy. 


Lonpvon, October 5th, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—This 5th of October, is the 
official quarter-day,-when the clerks and em- 
ployees at the Admiralty, at the Home and 
Foreign offices, at the Custom House, at that 
great excise office, Somerset House, Strand, 
(once a Duke’s palatial home,) at the Indian 
and War offices, and all other government of- 
fices, receive their quarterly salaries. And 
very handsome pay, as a rule, they do receive; 


| and each succeeding year of their official ser- 


vice it increases. To these public offices ad- 
mission used to be by patrician influence, or 
government patronage alone. But now the 
Honourable Mr. “Tom Noodle,” being a 
dunce, has no chance, as he is sure to be re- 
jected on the preliminary examination. The 
Foreign office, indeed, has mostly in it the 
sons of aristocrats,. but these, too, must be 
well qualified, and be able to speak and write 
French and German as well. 

The quarter’s revenue accounts, as now made 
up, indicates a falling off of $10,000,000; this 
arises from two causes—first, the immense re- 
duction of our wonted exports to the United 
States, in consequence of the war crisis; and 
secondly, to the reduction in the income tax 
duty of one pence on the pound. The home 
trade in England is reviving. Thus, while 
Irish linens have been accumulating for 
months, from the loss of an American de- 
mand, the London linen factors find, this and 
last week, many customers for them. Our 
commerce also with France will now grow 
apace, in consequence of the new commercial 
treaty, (transacted with the Imperial govern- 
ment by Mr. Cobden, as British Commissioner, ) 
coming into full operation on the lst October, 
instant. By an Imperial decree, eight French 
ports, and five custom houses, are now “open 
for the importation of cotton and woollen yarns 
of every description, either of English or Bel- 


| gian manofacture.” Other articles, in large 


numbers, are admitted, at greatly reduced 
custom-house duties. The wine trade with 
France, and other vine-growing countries, is 
being rapidly developed. Commercially, we 
are in closer alliance with France than ever 
before; politically, there is still a lingering 
mutual distrast and suspicion, and this finds 
expression in the constant and ever-progreseive 
naval preparations on both sides, as if war 
some day were inevitable. Meanwhile, I 
think we shall have “a lengthening of our 
tranquillity.” The Emperor bides his time— 
he has no desire to fight with England for its 
own sake, nor even for the “avenging of Wa- 
terloo.” O dear, no! he is too cool and cal- 
culating for that; but if ever his dynasty and 


tient army, and an impoverished France urging 
him on—then may come an attempted, or real 
invasion ! 

France is, at this moment, poor. Her har- 
vest is so scanty that she must buy wheat 
largely abroad, and thus send away the pre- 
cious gold. More than this, free trade with 
England means a transition season of trial 
and loss to native manufacturers. And thus 
it is that the Bank of France has raised its 
rate of discount from four to six per cent., thus 
causing a drain from this side to Paris, and so 
injuring England. As to wheat, we shall pro- 
bably not require to import this season more 
than five millions of quarters, as contrasted 
with the immense quantity for which we had 
to pay since the harvest failure of 1860. It is 
some consolation to know that British gold 
then went to the United States in exchange 
for her agricultural produce, at the very time 
that the necessities, both of farmers and mer- 
chants, as well as of the government, most 
demanded and required it. 

The Italian question still remains unsolved. 
The Pope’s health is again reported as in & 
perilous condition, and his financial means for 


carrying on his government are said to be 
very limited and. insufficient. He has been 


‘‘destiny” seem to demand a contest —an impa- 
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guilty of a piece of cruelty, in signing the 
d brave Italian 


man gendarme in a street riot. He aseerted 
his inMovence to the last; and it has come out 
that the real assassin had previpusly confessed. 
bling with holy hate,” signed the death- war. 
rant for the judicial murder of the unha 
man. These, coupled with the more clearly 
ascertained fact, that the Pope has been giv- 
ing hie utmost encouragement to the cut- 
throat brigands, who have carried slaughter 
and devastation into many a fair valley and 
village of the South of Italy, makes all liberal 
Europe impatiently demand, “ When will the 
French troops leave Rome?” The Imperial 
Sphinx at Paris, the professed friend of both 
the Pope and Victor Emmanuel; the former 
not believing “‘a word of it,” and the other, 
“ honest man,” fiercely quiet, because he must 
wait. Such is the situation! And the Con- 
stiutionnel, an imperialist paper, has the 
impudence to say, “It is only the revolution- 
ary and re-actionary parties that demand the 
immediate evacuation of Rome!” 

The Montenegrins are at war with Turkey, 
and her European possessions are fast slip- 
ping out of her hands. The Hungarians sym- 
pathise with the Slavonian races, and are 
themselves sternly resistant, alike to the pro- 
mises and threate of Austria, In fact, ail 
Hungarians in office, and the local Cour eats, 
have resigned; and if taxes are collected, it 
must be at the point of the bayonet. M. 


lutionist. He opposes Francis Joseph by pas- 
sive, dignified resistance, and backs that atti- 
tude of a nation, which Austria would reduce 
to a German province, by the inexorable logic 
of a historic and glorious constitational past. 
The Church of England has extremes 
among her clergy as to temporal means, not 
to be found in any other Church in the world. 
It is lamentable to know that many hundreds 
of her clergy would starve but for some pri- 
vate means, and that hundreds more are 
saved, with their families, from starvation by 
eleemorynary assistance, obtained by “The 
Clerical Fand, and Poor Clergy Relief So- 
ciety.” Thus we read, in the Report, of one, 
aged fifty-nine, who has only five dollars a 
week, with a wife and eight children; of a 
curate, aged sixty-three, in orders forty years, 
with six children, and forty-eight pounds (or 
two hundred and twenty dollars) per annum. 
A number of widows and orphans of clergy- 
men are almost perishing. One widow, with 
ten children, has one hundred and thirty dol- 
lars a year. One clergyman writes, that he 
“‘has never been able to ask a friend to dine 
with him except two;” and to keep bimeelf 
clad, he has gone, incognito, to some distant 
town, to provide himself clothing. Another 
expresses “sincere thanks” for ten pounds, 
(fifty dollars,) and eske, whether the Society 
could favour him with a few boots and shoes; 
“there will be no fear about. their fitting, as 
we are 80 many in number.” A third writes, 
in Latin, that he married, in 1818, a wife of 
good family; that she is now insane; and 
that he is very much in want of bread and 
meat from day today. All this exists, with 
straitness in other cases very sad, although 
not so extreme; while bishops’ enjoy ducal 
incomes, and have their palaves, and while, in 
connection with cathedral churches;'there are 
@ number of “drones,” and while Eoolesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, with large funds in their 
hands, lavish thousands on architectural de- 
corations, &¢. The Society indicated above 
raised last year nearly twelve thousand dol- 
lars; but what is that among so many? The 
poorest minister of the Free Church of Scot- 
land is now provided with a manse, and 
nearly nine hundred dollars per annum, 
Would that it were the same in all Presby- 
terian churches, and on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 3 D. 

P.S. The King of Prussia is about to pay 
@ visit to the Emperor of the French. A pam- 
phlet bas appeared at Paris, arguing that 
Prussia’s danger is from Russia, not France, 
and that the former should make Poland her 
frontier, by emancipating her. It is also hint- 
ed that a slice of territory on the French side 
of the Rhine would make the French perma- 
nent lovers of Germany. 

The Earl of Eglinton is dead, of apoplexy, 
in his forty-ninth year. He was twice Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. 

Mr. Spurgeon has been giving a popular 
lecture on the gorilla, “ with dissolving views,” 
and also a specimen gorilla, lent by the tra- 
veller, M. Chaillu. Mr. Layard, member of 
Parliament, of Nineveh fame, occupied the 
chair. Great doubts exist as to the truthfal- 
ness of Chaillu’s narrative. Mr. Spurgeon en- 
dorses it. 

Cotton is very dear at Liverpool—quantities 
of it are sent to New York, in hopes of profit. 
The mills in Lancashire are beginning to work 
half time, and I fear that the winter will bring 
terrible sufferings, 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY of ELIZABETHTOWN. 


Messrs. Editors—The summary of the 
proceedings of the Presbytery of Elizabeth- 
town at its late meeting, published by the 
Stated Clerk in last week’s Presbyterian, 
contains such an unusual and unwarrant- 
able allusion to one of its items of business, 
as to render proper a brief notice in expla- 
nation. The resolution offered by ‘one of 
the commissioners to the last Assembly” 
was simply this:—‘‘The Presbytery of Eli- 
zabethtown, regarding it as the duty of all 
citizens of the United States to sustain the 
Federal Government in the present crisis, 
according to the Scripture injunction to 
‘be subject to the powers that be, which 
are ordained of God,’ fully endorses the 
resolutions adopted by the last General 
Assembly on the state of the country.” 
The mover of this resolution took it upon 
himself to introduce it with great reluct- 


commissioner, and voted for Dr. Spring’s 
resolutions in Assembly, and because he 
hoped, and confidently expected, that suit- 
able and more extended resolutions on the 
state of the country, and in reference to 
the Assembly’s action, would be introduced 
by some other and older member of Pres- 
bytery; but, to his surprise and regret, it 
was not done. Rather, therefore, than 
allow so important a matter, at so momen- 
tous a time as this, when our national cause 
demands all the countenance and support 
that can be given it, to be passed over in 
silence by the Presbytery, he ventured to 
assume the responsibility of introducing 
the resolution. This explains the reason 
why it was offered so near the time of ad- 
journmeot. There was no disposition, as 
insinuated, to force it upon Presbytery at 
an unseasonable moment. The Stated 
Clerk has manifestly exceeded his preroga- 
tives by embodying in his abstract an im- 
plied rebuke and censure, of which the 
Presbytery had given no expression. If 
he, or any other members of Presbytery 
thought the reBolution “unnecessary and 
unadvisable,”’ why did they not say so at 
the time it was offered, and why did they 
not vote against it? This would have been 
a much more candid and manly course— 
far better than to allow it to pass without a 
remark, and afterward publish their dissent 
incognito. But doubtless the Stated Clerk 


This much in reference to the propriety of 
bis course in this particular; and it is said 
in no spirit of unkindness or captionsness, 
but. only in self-vindication. 

, And. now a word as to the propriety of 
the resolution itself. Whatever may be 
thought of the expediency of the introduc- 
tion of the subject of the state of the coun- 
try into the Assembly, or of the adoption of 
its resolutions, upon which opinions greatly 
vary, even among those who approve of 


Deak, their great leader, is not a “red” 


ance and hesitation, both because he was-a 


is alone respousible for the publication. 
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¢hele-epirit, and, in fect, among those who 

voted for thew, will any members of 
a Northern venture to say that 
the’ dliverance“of the*Assembly soptsins 
anyibing,.which they cannot endome 
o& which are not proper to ba 
f the United States, in 


Of put bistory, when we 
fut 


wicked rebellion? 
they should heed the 
bythe ‘action of the 
any such, they-are- entirely out 
propér latitade, and ehould speedily 


the equator. 
& for the Presb yterian 
“AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Oriental Society beld its 


semi-aanusl session in New York, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 16th end 
Lith.insts. A. very fair proportion.’ of 
members were in attendance, sod the 
transactions were of cunsiderable: interest. 
Professor Hadley informed the Soviety that 
the Daphne stone had been forwarded to 
this country, and was pow safely lodged in 
its cabinet at New Haven. This stone, 
which was discovered four years ago at 
Daphne, near, Antioch, in Syria, contains 
a. Greek.,insoription of more than thirty 
lines, emauating from Kiog Antiochus, in 
the second century before Christ, and rela- 
ting to the religions services of that spot 
conseorated to Apollo. It was carefully 
copied at the time, and a translation has 
already appeared in the Journal of the So- 
ciety. 
Professor Whitney read and commented 
upoo a paper, forwarded by a gentleman in 
India, upon the relation of the Dravidian 
tothe Mongolian tongues. Thiswas based 
upon COrawford’s Comparative Grammar, 
and was designed to exhibit his views in a 
brief. compass. The position taken was 
that the Dravidian languages, embracing 
the Tamil, Telugu, and the other primitive 
tongues of the peninsula of Hindostan, 
which were only driven southward, not 
sipptessed, by the Brahmanical immigra- 
tion: of Sanskrit-speaking people, bear a 
striking affinity to the Tartaric or Mongo- 
lian family of tongues. The difference in 
_ physiological structure-was held not to be 
a decisive objection, since there are other 
examples, as the Turks and the Mohamme- 
dans of India, in which tribes or nations 
have lost, in a great measure, the distino- 
tive features of the race to which they are 
historically proved to belong. The ques- 
tion is of interest in its relation to the filia- 
tion of nations, and the pre-historic move- 
ments of the human race. | 

- The Rev. Mr. Martin, of Ningpo, China, 
exhibited and explained a Chinese ethical 
chart, showing what a gjogular compound 
of aouteness and stolidity is to be found in 
the mind of that extraordinary people. 

.A missionary of the American Board 
from Assam, presented, in a lively manner, 
the various objections urged by the natives 
to the instructions of the Christian mission- 
aries. It is, in their eyes, supremely ab- 
surd that men in the present day should 
pretend to unsettle what had been fixed in 
their sacred books ages since, and devoutly 
credited by their fathers for many genera- 
tions; so, also, that men should profess to 
have crossed the ocean; in their judgment, 
it would require a life-time to cross tlie 
ocean, and in the middle of it there are 
fires which are quite impassable. The 
«¢padres” have only come over an arm of 
the sea, which separates their little islands 
from the continent; unable to find subsist- 
ence in their own over-crowded islands, 
they have come here to devour our sub- 
stance. Religion, they say, is calm, digni- 
fied, and tranquil as God himself. Can 
these ‘‘ padres” have the true religion, who 
speak in-such an excited manner, with 
loud tones and vehement gestures, so differ- 
ent from the uniform monotony of our 
priests? Besides, a passage in the ancient 
‘Puranas says, that foreign teachers shall 
one day come, who are disbelievers in the 
true religion, and seek to pervert the peo- 
ple from their proper faith, and that they 
shall succeed for a while, until the god 
Ram shall appear, and drive them all away. 

Professor Gilman exhibited maps of 

Africa, with the various assumed positions 
and forms of the great central lake, and re- 
viewed the history of opinion and of disco- 
very upon that subject. The Rev. Mr. 
Marsh, of Mosul, described the géneral 
appearance of the site of ancient Nineveh. 
The Rev. Mr. Syle, of the Episcopal mis- 
sion at Shanghai, read a detailed topogra- 
phical description of Yeddo, the capital 
city of Japan, its palaces, temples, dwell- 
ings, and numerous bridges. There has 
been no accurate census of its population, 
but this was estimated at 1,550,000. 
Professor Whitney read a masterly critique 
upon Lepsiu?’s proposed standard alphabet 
for all languages, particularly designed as a 
uniform notation of sound to be used by 
missionaries and others in reducing hither- 
to unwritten tongues to writing. Professor 
Beck gave @ dissertation upon the Chroni- 
con of Sulpicius Severus, combatting the 
views of a recent German scholar, who 
_ supposes that in his deviations from Jose- 
phus, in his account of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Severus rested upon the autbor- 
ity of Tacitus, and was to be regarded as 
more reliable~than the Jewish historian. 
One of the pleasing episodes of the meeting 
was an evening entertainment given to the 
Society, by the Rev. Dr. Adams. Its next 
meeting is to be held in Boston, in May, 
1862. 


Gcclesinstical Record. 


Tt was stated, a short time ago, in the Pres 
bylerian, that the Rev. George H. Fullerton 
had accepted a call to the South Charleston 
Church. This, we are informed, was an error. 
Hoe has entered the army, as chaplain of the 
let Regiment Obio Volunteers, at present at 
Dayton, Obio. The Rev. A. F. Fullerton, his 
brother, is chaplain to the 17th Regiment Ohio 
Volunteers, now in Kentucky. They are sons 
of the Rev. H. 8S. Fullerton, South Salem, 
Ohio. 

On Sabbath evening, September 22d, Mr. 

Gershom H. Nimmo was ordained and in- 
stalled, by the Presbytery of Lewes, pastor of 
the Lewes cfurch. 
* Mr. John J. Pomeroy, a licentiate under the 
care of the Presbytery of Carlisle, has been 
called to the charch of Dover, Delaware, in 
the Presbytery of Lewes. 

The Rev. W. L. Green, of Madison, Wiscon- 

sin, has received a call from the Wostmineter 
Presbyterian Church, Keokak, Iowa. A call 
from the Iowa City church was declined. 
» The Rev. D..R. Campbell, pastor of the 
church of the Two Ridges, Obio, has received 
® unanimous call to the church of St. Clairs- 

The post-office address of the Rev. D. T. 
Carnghen is changed from Baltimore, Mary- 
land, to Fayetteville, Franklin county, Penr- 
sylvania. 
Philip Roser and the First German Charch in 
New Albany; Indiana, bas been dissolved by 
the Presbytery of New Albany. — 


| Messrs. 


they joined in the song 
As we stood there, we recollected this aneo- 


ted 
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Editore—The Synod of Wiscon- 
sin met at Fond du Lac, on the 2d of 

tober, and was opened with a sermon by 
thé Moderator, the Rev. O. Park. The 
atteddance was not very full, comparatively 
few ruling elders being present—a great 
bindrance to the efficiency of our ecclesias- 
tical system. The Rev. Jesse Edwards was 
chosen Moderator, and the Rev. C. L. 
Thompson, Temporary Clerk. Several breth- 
reti were present, and sat as corresponding 
members—athong them the Rev. H. I. Coe, 
who urged the.claims of the Boards, and 
the duty of liberality, in a most interesting 
and effective address. | | 


In answer to a communication from the 


Synod of St. Paul, a committee was appoint- 
oa, with the Stated Clerk as Chairman, to 
correspond 

college. A minute was adopted in reference 
to the death of the Rev. Reuben Smith, and 
the Rev. John McNulty, of whose death 
notice has already been taken in your paper. 
Upon the request of the Presbytery of 
Winnebago, the French mission near Green 
Bay was taken under the care of Synod. The 
mission is highly interesting, and promises 
great usefulness, if the missionary can be 
sustained. Its extinction or cessation would 
be a great loss to the cause of Christ, and a 
great triumph to the adversary. The Rev. 
H. M. Robertson, Rev. L. C. Spofford, and 
Rev. J. M. Buchanan, were appointed a 
committee to superintend its affairs. Any 
assistance for the mission would be gladly 
received by the Rev. H. M. Robertson, at 
Fond du Lac. 

Resolutions were adopted, urging collec- 
tions for the Disabled Ministers’ Fund, and 
enjoining it on the Presbyteries to appoint 
one of their members to see to it that the 
duty is performed by their churches. In 
order to secure a meeting of the Synod on 
Sabbath with the church where it assembles, 
atid to avoid the annoyance of acting on 
requests for leave of absence, the Synod 
changed its time of meeting from Wednes- 
day to Friday. Its next annual meeting will 
be held at Weyauwega, on the first Friday 
of October, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

The Stated Bae wea directed to publish 
the following action in reference to the state 
of the country: 

In the present distressed and distracted 
state of our country, when the authority of 
our Government is defied, when our country 
is suffering the miseries of civil war, when 
many of our churches and missions are 
broken up, when ours Boards are embar- 
rassed and compelled to retrench, and when 
a number of Presbyteries are taking occa- 
sion, from the distracted state of the country, 
to separate themselves from the General 
Assembly, the Synod feels called upon to 
express itself as follows: 


1, As the present calamities of our country 
and Church are doubtless intended by Provi- 
dence as a chastisement for our sins in Church 
and State, we desire to call upon ourselves 
and our churches to be humbled before God, 
to own in our hearts, and profess in our words 
before the world our dependence upon his 
providence, and to promote a reformation in 
ourselves, in the Church, and in the State. 

2. Inasmuch as God has made it the duty of 
rulers to bear the sword, we regard them as 
bound in the present emergency to put forth 
all the energies of the nation to restore the 
authority of the Government; and we regard 
the citizens of the United States as under obli- 
gation not only to obey, as subjects, the legally 
constituted authorities, but also, as partakers 
in the responsibilities of self-government, to 
assist and support our rulers in their efforts to 
suppress the rebellion. 

5 Inasmuch as we have sinned hitherto, 
by withholding more than is meet from the 
service of God, and are now suffering the em- 
barrassment of all our benevolent operations, 
and inasmuch as the territory occupied by our 
Synod has been oearseyangd exempted from 
many of the ills suffered in other parts of our 
land, we are called upon, both by the judg- 
ments and mercies of God, to make extraordi- 
nary efforts to support our own churches, and 
assist our Boards, trusting that, on bringing 
all the tithes into the storehouse, we may ob- 
tain both temporal and spiritual blessings. 

4. In reviewing the past history and deli- 
verances of the Presbyterian Church, and its 
uniform testimony, for nearly a century, 
against African slavery, as ‘‘a gross violation 
of the most precious and sacred rights of hu- 
man nature,” and as “utterly inconsistent 
with the law of God;” and its declaration 
that it is the duty of Christians “‘ to use their 
honest endeavours to efface this blot on our 
holy religion, and to obtain the complete abo- 
lition of slavery throughout Christendom, and 
if possible, throughout the world.” We see 
no reasvn to depart from these, or any other 
testimonies of our Church on this subject, 
but, on the contrary, to avow our satisfaction 
with all those testimonies; and in reference to 
the late action of the General Assembly, in 
adopting the resolutions of the Rev. Dr. 
Spring on the State of our Country, and also 
in its exceptions tu the records of the Synod 
of South Carolina, this Synod does not see any 
justification for the schismatic and unscriptu- 
ral course of those Presbyteries in the South 
who have declared their separation from the 
Assembly, and are attempting to divide the 
Church. . M. 


SYNOD OF ALBANY. 


The Synod of Albany met on the 8th inst., 
at Syracuse, in the Park Central Church, of 
which the Rev. I. O. Fillmore is pastor. The 
opening sermon, by the Rev. L. H. Lee of 
Waterford, from 1 Sam. xvii. 47, ‘‘ The battle 
is the Lord’s,” was a fine exposition and de- 
scription of the work of the church militant; 
nor did it lose any thing of force from its 
suitableness to the circumstances of our 
country. 

The Rev. C. R. Gregory was chosen Mode- 
rator, and the Rev. J. N. Crocker, Clerk. 

The conversation upon the state of religion 
showed that the faithful teaching of the doc- 
trines of the Catechism was blessed in the up- 
building of the churches. It was pleasant 
and encouraging to hear the unanimous testi- 
mony, that never had a day been so universally 
and so solemnly observed by all classes, as 
our recent fast day. 

The most interesting discussion of the ses- 
sion was connected with the claims of our 
Church Boards, and the duty of systematic 
benevolence. Various schemes for enlarging 
contributions, and for cultivating the grace of 
giving, were warmly advocated, as workin 
well in different churches. In two things a 
were agreed, viz: lst, That the great difficulty 
in the way was the want of warmer love for 
Christ in the hearts of his people—at once a 
cause and an effect; and 2d, That this must 
be overcome, and that the Boards must be 
sustained. 

On Wednesday evening, the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tin of China preached om dhe Synod a sermon 
of remarkable interest and freshness in behalf 
of Foreign Missions. 

The deliberations of Synod were delightfully 
harmonious, and we adjourned regretfully 
saying one to another, “Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity!” . 

he next day a number of the brethren, at 
the invitation of Dr. Wilbur, visited the State 
Asylum for Idiots, which is under his care. 
We found there about one hundred and twen- 
ty children, divided into four departments, 
according to ability and progress. Some of 
those in the lower grade seemed scarcely to 
notice even the sound of the piano. To put 
squares, circles, triangles of wood into holes 
of the same shape in a board which was 
handed them; or to put red, green, yellow 
balls into cups of the same colour, was the 
utmost they were capable of. Even this they 
went about uncertainly and dreamily, as if 
intoxicated or half asleep. By these exercises 
they teach them form and volour. 

In higher departments, they were able to 
select pasteboards of one colour and one shape, 
thus joining the two exerci Some wrote 
their names and the names of visitors, or 
short sentences of their own composition, well. 
A few exhibited drawings of decided merit, 
answered questions in geography, and we be- 
lieve in arithmetic also. ; 

One of the brethren, Rev. Mr. Duryea of 

y, wrote upon a slate the name “ Jesus,” 
and asked a child, “‘What is that?” Answer, 
“Jesus.” “Who is Jesus?’ The answer 
was instantaneous, “Jesus is God.”?” When 
the same brother took his seat at the piano, 
and sang, “The dearest spot on earth to me 
is ‘home, sweet home,” they listened with evi- 


dent pleasure; bat when he changed the strain, | 


and sang, *“*There is a happy land,” at once 


right good will. 


in’ reference to a Presbyterian 


| 


} dote told us Iventy years ago by our beloved 
pastor, Rev. Dr, Cuyler of Philadelphia. I 
give only the spirit of it. “A sooffer, meeting 
sport, ‘John, how great is your God! an 
imbecile answered so y, ‘He is so great 
that the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
him.’ ‘ How little is your God?’ Answer— 
«He is so small that he can dwell in my poor 
heart.’” Verily, ““God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise.” 
Favoured idiots, to have such a home and 
such teaching! Happy idiots! if whatever else 
you fail to comprebend, you know Jesus Christ 
aright, and find the way to the happy land. 
Blessed .gospel! that stoops to lift up eyen 
idiots into the Jikeness of Jesus, and into the 
love of God. Blessed country! where the gos- 
pel bas such free course, and glorifies itself in 
sach good works. Never marry your blood re- 
lations, i would not furnish pupils for 
such @ school; for this intermarriage, we were 
told, is the source of a large proportion of the 
imbecility (and that the most hopeless imbe- 
cility) we witnessed. 

appening to be in Auburn a day or two 
after, we found that some of the members of 

Synod had been before us, mingling in the 
at the theological Seminary 
with such affectionate freedom, and leaving 
behind them such delightful impressions as to 
show how slight are the barriers which sepa- 
rate the followers of one Lord, believers in 
one faith, recipients of one baptism. Happy 
day, when the barriers which separate breth- 
ren shall be broken. R. G. 


SYNOD OF INDIANA. 


In addition to the patriotic approval of the 
action of the last General Assembly, on the 
state of the country, the Synod of Indiana 
passed the following preamble and resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas, Our beloved country is involved 
in the calamities of civil war, and society and 
the Church of Jesus Christ are threatened by 
all the demoralizing consequences of war, 
which are already manifest in the unusual 
violation of the Sabbath by civil and military 
authorities; in the threatened increase of pro- 
fanity, intemperance, and licentiousness among 
the dear youth who have given themselves tu 
the service of our country, and in the secular- 
izing of ministers and members of the Church, 
therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That the ministers and mem- 
bers of the churches under our care are 
solemnly and earnestly called upon, in more 
frequent and special prayer to present at the 
Throne of Grace, the moral as well as political 
perils of our country, and the dangers which 
threaten the Church of Jesus Christ. 

Resolved, 2. That our ministers and Sessions 
be especially and solemnly enjoined ‘‘to take 
heed unto themselves, and to all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made them over- 
seers,” and to frequently direct the attention 
of their people to the peculiar dangers which 
threaten the spiritual life of the Church, and 
the purity and order of society. 

Resolved, 3. That ministers and people are 
urged to constant and humble prayer to God, 
for a speedy, honourable, and permanent peace 
in our distracted land, and for the maintenance 
of our glorious Union. bad 

Indianapolis, Wednesday, Oct. 16, 1861. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF COLUMBUS. 


At its meeting in Mifflin Church, on the 
15th of October, the Presbytery of Columbus 
adopted the following resolutions, and directed 


the Stat@d Clerk to send them to the Presby- 


terian for publication. 

1. Resolved, That Presbytery heartily en- 
dorse the action of the Assembly on the state 
of the country. 

2. Whereas, Presbytery hears of members 
of our churches who complain of ministers for 
praying for the General Government, and for 
expounding the duties of citizens as laid down 
in the Scriptures ; therefore, 

Resolved, That Presbytery remind all pro- 
fessed Christians that their duties to the Go- 
vernment under which they live, are of scrip- 
tural authority, and are proper subjects for 
the pulpit; that prayer for those in authority 
is specially enjoined in the word of God on 
ministers of the gospel; and that it is the 
plain duty of all Christians to give their sup- 

rt to the Government of our country in this, 
its time of trial. 

The action of the Commissioners to the last 
Assembly was approved, especially their votes 
in favour of the resolutions on the state of the 
country. J. D. Suita, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEWES. 


The late meeting of the Presbytery of Lewes 
was held in the Cool Spring church, Delaware, 
and was an exceedingly pleasant, and, we 
trust, profitable occasion. The sessions con- 
tinued during four days, and in addition to the 
transaction of considerable business, twelve 
sermons were preached. The abundant hos- 
pitality of the Cool Spring congregation will 
be long remembered. 

The reports which came up from our 
churches were, in a good degree, encouraging. 
Our ministers appear to be faithful in preach- 
ing the pure gospel, harmony prevails through- 
out our bounds, and we have reason to believe 
that our people are praying and striving 
against the adverse influences to which Chris- 
tians are subjected in this time of trial. 

A Committee was appointed to prepare an 
appeal to our congregations upon Systematic 
Benevolence, and it was also made a standing 
rule, that at and after our next stated meeting 
we will not, under ordinary circumstances, 
make application for aid for any missionary 
church which has not during the year contri- 
buted to our Boards, and especially ‘to the 
Board of Domestic Missions. 

It was made the duty of the Stated Clerk to 
write to each session which has not been re- 
presented in Presbytery by a ruling elder for 
two consecutive stated meetings, requiring 
said sessions to inform Presbytery, in writing, 
what are the causes of the delinquency; and 
it was also made a standing rule for each 
minister who may not expect to be present at 
any stated meeting, to inform the Stated Clerk 
to that effect in writing, and that such letters 
be read when the roll is called at ‘the organi- 
zation of Presbytery. 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of our late meeting :—‘‘The Commis- 
sioners to the last General Assembly made 
their report, whereupon the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

“‘ Resolved, That the report of our C »mmis- 
sioners to the General Assembly be accepted, 
and their votes, particularly in reference to 
Dr. Spring’s resolutions, be approved.” 

In compliance with an injunction of the 
last General Assembly, the Rev. William C. 
Handy was appointed to take charge, within 
our bounds, of the interests pertaining to the 
Disabled Ministers’ Fund. 

Mr. Gershom H. Nimmo, licentiate, was re- 
ceived on certificate from the Presbytery of 
Long Island, and on Sabbath evening, Sep- 
tember 22d, was ordained and installed pastor 
of the church in Lewes. The Rev. William 
C. Handy presided, proposed the constitution- 
al questions, and led in the ordination prayer; 
the Rev. William D. Mackey preached the 
sermon; the Rev. Thomas G. Murphey charged 
the pastor, and the Rev. J. T. H. Waite, the 
people. 

A call was laid before Presbytery by the 
church of Dover, for the pastoral services of 
Mr. John J. Pomeroy, licentiate, and leave 
was granted for the prosecution of the call 
before the Presbytery of Carlisle. An ad- 
journed meeting was appointed to be held at 
one on Wednesday evening, the 27th of 
November. 

The next stated meeting is to be at Snow 
Hill, Maryland, on the first Thursday of April 
next, at half-past seven o’clock, 


ORDERS REVERSED. 


The Banner, giving an account of the 
late meeting of the Synod of Pittsburgh, 
relates the following : 

“A full regiment of volunteers, uoder 
the command of Colonel Sirwell, had been 
encamped for some weeks at Kittanning. 
This regiment bad been attached to General 
Negley’s Brigade, and orders came on Fri- 
day directing the men to move to Pittsburgh 
on Sabbath morning. The Synod imme- 


diately appointed a large Committee of its 


most venerated members, to wait on the 
officers, with a request that the movement 
might be deferred till Monday. They were 
most kindly received, and measures were 
promptly adopted to have the order counter 
manded. The troops were thus permitted 
to enjoy a quiet Sabbath. Many of them 
attended public worship. Some of them 

articipated in the communion; and on 
Monday all joyously set out fer Pittsburgh 
and a western field.” 


‘by birth.) She takes as passenge 


THE PRESBYTERLAN,. 


NEWS. 


The war movements are. g, but 


| chiefly in a preliminary way. Severe battles 


sre probably near at hand on the Potomac, in 
Missouri, and Kentucky. The bad state of the 
weather has rendered operations in Western 
Virginia almost impossible. : 
—Secretary Seward has issued an appeal to 
the Governors of States on the seaboard, 
strongly urging them to voee? in the most 
efficient manner, every assailable point on the 
coast. This seems to have been suggested by 


the very uncertain temper of foreign govern- 
ments, which may end in war. The advice is 


seasonable. 

—lIt is announced from Charleston that the 
Nashville ran the blockade on the night of 
the 11th inst., under command of Lieutenant 
Robert B. Pegram. (This Pegram entered 
the United States service in 1829, and at the 
time hostilities commenced was on duty at 
the Navy Yard, Norfolk. He is a Virginian 
rs Hon. 
James M. Mason and John Slidell, the first 


one accredited Commissioner to the Court of | 


St. James, and the latter going in the same 
capacity to the Court of St. Cloud. James 
Edward McFarland, Esq,, of Petersburg, goes 
as private secretary to Mr. Mason, and the 
Hon. George Eustis, of New Orleans, as secre- 
tary to Mr. Slidell. This is rather startling 
news, and has awakened suspicion of the efhi- 
ciency or loyalty of the commander of the 
blockading squadron. He has been supersed- 
ed. Information has been received that Slidell 
and Mason, the rebel Ministers to France and 
England, are not only authorized to negotiate 
treaties of extraordinary commercial advantage 
with those Powers, but to place the Southern 
Confederacy for a limited period under their 
protection. [It has since been doubted whe- 
ther the Nashville has succeeded in escaping 
from Charleston. | 

— Fortress Monroe, via Baltimore, Oct. 17.— 
No flags of truce will be permitted to start 
from here for Norfolk for a number of days. 
Neither will any from the rebels be permitted 
to come this side of Sewall’s Puint. 

—The rebels have called in all their pick- 
ets, and have deserted Vienna, tore up the 
railroad track of the Loudon and Hampshire 
railroad at that place, and have fallen back 
with their entire column to Fairfax Court 
House. The object of tearing up the railroad 
is to prevent the use of it by General McClel- 
land to throw troops into Leesburg. The 
evacuation of Vienna by the rebels is rather 
surprising, inasmuch as by doing so they sur- 
render the railroad leading to Leesburg. 

—FPoint of Rocks, October 17.—Colonel 
Geary, with a part of the force under his com- 
mand, achieved a glorious victory yesterday 
at Bolivar, on the Virginia side of the Poto- 
mac, against a greatly superior force of caval- 
ry, capturing one 32 pounder and some pri- 
soners, who report a rebel loss of not less than 
150 killed and wounded. Our loss was only 
4 killed and 7 wounded—one mortally—and 
one missing. Colonel Geary was slightly 
wounded with a shell. The fight lasted five 
hours. The chaplain, who was taken prisoner, 
says that befure he was captured 87 were 
killed and wounded, and had been carried 
from the field. There was nothing positivel 
known as to Colonel Ashby having been killed, 
and it was not generally credited. The United 
States troops remained on the field all of Wed- 
nesday night and yesterday morning, having 
brought across the river the remainder of 
10,000 bushels of wheat captured from the 


.| rebels’ military depot, which they were about to 


transport to Leesburg. An order was given for 


the whole force to retire to the Maryland side. 


— Notwithstanding the repeated assurances 
that the rebel batteries below Washington 
could not close the Potomac, it is at length 
very nearly achieved. Vessels are afraid to 
venture past the batteries without an armed 
convoy, and a fleet of thirty vessels is detained 
below, awaiting such protection. The batte- 
ries are manned by 30,000 rebel troops. 

—On Saturday, while the steam-tug Resolute 
was towing the schooner Fairfax, from Phila- 
delphia, past the rebel batteries at Occoquan 
creek, on the Potomac, the cable broke, the 
schooner drifted ashore, and the rebels went 
out in boats and captured her. She was 
heavily laden with hay for the Government. 
ere are about twelve hundred sick sol- 
diers in the different hospitals about Wash- 
ington, Georgetown, and Alexandria. The 
all receive the best of medical advice, and all 
their little wants are scrupulously attended to. 

—A detachment of cavalry and infantry, 
with one piece of artillery, has had a severe 
skirmish near Pilot Knob, Missouri, and drove 
the rebels back with heavy loss. Our cavalry 
advanced and attacked the enemy, then re- 
treated upon the infantry, who having got 
their gun in position, the cavalry uncovered 


| it, and the enemy, taken completely by sur- 


prise, fled. 

—Rolla, Missouri, October 16.—Thirty-one 
more of the wounded United States soldiers 
arrived here from Springfield yesterday. These 
men report that a sharp skirmish took place 
on Monday, twenty miles this side of Lebanon, 
between two companies of mounted men be- 
longing to Major Wright’s battalion, attached 
to General Mann’s command, and some 130 
rebel cavalry. Major Wright surprised the 
rebels by an attack in the rear, and completely 
routed them, killing about ge and taking 
the same number prisoners. Major Wright’s 
loss was one killed and one severely wounded. 
Very little firing was done by the rebels. 

—John Ross, the principal chief of the 
Cherokees, has written a letter, which is pub- 
lished in an Arkansas paper, officially an- 
nouncing his intention, and that of his people, 
to join the southern rebels. No doubt this 
has been the effect of intimidation. | 

—Jefferson City, Mo., Oct. 20.—Major Milne, 
of the First Missouri scouts, arrived here to-day 
on the steamer Sioux City, and reports that 
on the 16th inst. one hundred and fifty of his 
regiment, under Major White, surprised the 
rebel garrison at Lexington, and recaptured 
the place and all the sick and wounded, to- 
gether with a quantity of guns, pistols, and 
other articles which the rebels threw away in 
their flight. Two pieces of cannon, which 
were in the fort, were also captured. 


— Rolla, Missouri, Oct. 20, 1861.—The cap- 
ture of Lynn Creek is confirmed. The place 
was surrounded on the 14th inst., by Major 
Wright’s cavalry, the same that routed the 
rebels near Lebanon, and a company of rebels 
under Captain Robbins, and a number of other 
prisoners, including the sheriff of the county. 
A rebel Captain and Lieutenant were killed 
in the affair near Lebanon, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Somers taken prisoner. All the prison- 
ers taken at both places, seventy-four in num- 
ber, have arrived here. 

—Hudson, Missouri, Oct. 20.—Messengers 
say that a scouting party from Cameron, num- 
bering 100 men, have been taken prisoners by 
some 600 rebels, at Micabam, Caldwell county. 
A detachment of 400 Federal troops at Came- 
ron were ready to march to the rescue, when 
the train left. Another party of from forty to 
sixty rebels was in Carroll county, and had 
captured seventeen of Colonel Morgan’s men. 
Colonel Morgan had started in pursuit. 

— Syracuse, Mo., Oct. 20.—Mijor Seott, of 
General Sigel’s staff, who left Warsaw yester- 
day, says that definite and satisfactory infur- 
mation had been received at Sigel’s camp that 
the rebels, under General Price, had broken 
up their camp in Cedar county, where he 
arrived last Sunday week, and where it was 
said he would make a stand, and give battle, 
and continued their retreat towards the Arkan- 
sas line. 

— Cairo, Illinois, October 21.—The gunboat 
Conestoga made a reconnoisance of the Ten- 
nessee river yesterday, as far as the State line. 
A strong rebel furce was discovered near the 
Tennessee line. The Conestoga returned this 
afternoon, having seized two barges, loaded 
with flour, destined for a rebel camp. 

—On the morning of the 21st inst., at one 
o’clock, five companies of the 15th Massachu- 
setts regiment pushed on to within a mile and 
a half of Leesburg without meeting the 
enemy. Major Nix, of Colonel Van Allen’s 
cavalry, in a@ reconnoissance near Leesburg, 
encountered the 14th Mississippi regiment, 
and after exchanging shots retreated, carry- 
ing off one prisoner. Colonel Stone still holds 
his position, with 1000 men, in the face of 
General Evans, who has 4000 men and seven 
pieces of artillery. Colonel Baker, at the 
head of his men, was killed. 

—The rebels under Zollicoffer, amounting 
to nearly 7000 men, attacked a Union camp 
under Col. Garrard, in Kentucky. The Union 
force numbered about 1200. ‘Three different 
attacks were made by the rebels, but they 
were repulsed with loss. Our loss was 4 
killed and 20 wounded. 

—From Newport News we learn that a de- 
tachment of 250 Massachusetts troops, who 
had been sent in search of fuel, were attacked 
by the rebels, but stood their ground, and 


when the last steamer left Old Point two New 


York regiments had been sent out to support 


them. 

—At Frederickton, Missouri, five thousand 
rebels, under Thompson and Lowe, have been 
attacked and routed by a Union force under 
Colonel Plummer. Lowe, the rebel leader, was 
killed, and four of their heavy guns captured. 

—A despatch from General ecrans re- 
ports that the rebels are falling back and con- 


centrating below Gauley bridge to co-operate 
with Johnston, who has separated from Gene- 
ral Beauregard. 


‘Foreign Jtems. 


Brsies.—It has been computed that the 
whole number of copies of the Scriptures in 
existence in the world before the present 
century, did not exceed four millions. 
There is one Society—the British and 
Foreign Bible Society—of which the an- 
nual issue for 1831 was 470,929 Bibles and 
Testaments, and in the year 1861, 1,917,897 
copies, or an increase of 307 per cent.; and 
the aggregate issue of Bibles from Great 
Britain every year is now nearly four mil- 
lions, or as many as existed in the whole 
world before the present century.— Critic. 


MARRIAGE OF PRIESTS IN FRANCE.— 
The grave legal question as to the validity 
of the marriage of priests is aboyt to be 
submitted to the Civil Tribunal of Peri- 

ux. A priest, who has been debarred 
rom the exercise of ecclesiastical functions, 
resolved to marry a young woman of Deu- 
ville, near that city; but the mayor of the 
village refused to perform the necessary 
formalities, and accordingly the priest has 
brought an action to try the question. 


AT MerttTina.—At the 
famous Metting Reformatory establishment 
for young conviets, near Tours, in France, 
a portrait is taken, by means of photography, 
of each urchin when he is brought in; and 
before leaving the same thingisdone. The 
change is marvellous in the latter,—the 
whole physical appearance being altered for 
the better. 


THE Frenog VINTAGE.—The vintage is 
being carried on with great activity in the 
south of France, and in Burgundy. “Ina 
our department,” says the Courrier du 
Gard, “the grapes are perfectly ripe, and 
yield a juice of such sweetness and colour, 
that they will produce very superior wine. 
Moreover, the grapes are of such large size, 
that a greater quantity of wine is extracted 
than at one time seemed probable.’’ The 
Journal de Saone-et-Loire thus speaks of 
the vintage in the Maconnais:—‘“ The vin- 
tage is favoured with magnificent weather. 
Everywhere the grapes are fine, there being 
very few that have not ripened. The belief 
accordingly is, that the wive will be of a 
very superior quality. Some supplies which 
have already been obtained, are rich in 
colour and in alcohol, and extremely smooth 
to the palate, in place of being rough, as 
was at first apprehended.” 


French EpvucaTIoNAL STATISTICS.— 
The number of children in France able to 
attend school is 5,200,000, of whom 4,017- 
000 receive primary instruction at the hands 
of 68,500 teachers; of these 1,300,000 are 
taught in free schools. Nearly one-fourth 
of the instructors are members of religious 
fraternities and sisterhoods, there being 
16,000 of them. 


CARLYLE’s FREDERICK THE GREAT.— 
There is some likelihood that we shall have 
the third and fourth volumes of Mr. Carlyle’s 
‘¢History of Frederick the Great’ in the 
course of the winter. 


INCREMATION.—The question of burning, 
instead of burying, the dead is now under 
discussion in Paris. 


OBSERVANCE OF AMERICAN NATIONAL 
HumitiaTion Day In Paris —Thursday, 
the 26th ult., being the day appointed by 
President Lincoln for the American na- 
tional humiliation, prayer, and fasting, was 
observed in Paris by many Northerners. 
The chapel in the Rue de Berri was opened 
in the morning, and Dr. McClintock preach- 
ed an elegant discourse. ; 


Tae Jamaica Cotton ComMPany.— 
This Company is now progressing rapidly. 
It has recently received an accession of no 
small importance, in George Head, Esq., 
of Carlisle; Joseph Pease, Ksq., of Darling- 
ton; the Messrs Wilson, of Sunderland; J. 
C. Fenwick, Esq , and the Messrs. Richard- 


sons, of Newcastle; Mr. Cobb, the Margate 


banker; and Mrs. E. Barclay and Mrs. K. 
Backhouse, of Darlington ; names known all 
over the world for practical wisdom and 
Christian principle. The Company have 
sent out nearly two tons of Egyptian seed 
to Jamaica, and as much Sea Island as they 
could procure. The steamer which was to 
leave Southampton on the 2d inst., will take 
out power and hand gins; and, if it can be 
got ready, a hydraulic press for packing; 
and cotton grown by the Company in Ja- 
maica, is expected before Christmas. 


Tae Harvest In France.—tThe scanty 
harvest, and its possible consequences, begin 
to occupy the public mind considerably, 
especially as the abolition of the sliding 
scale comes this year for the first time into 
action. All opinions agree that, as regards 
quantity, the wheat harvest is considerably 
below the average; indeed, that it has been 
the scantiest known for the last twenty-five 
years, and will fall short even of 1846 and 
1856. 


PuNISHING DUELLING IN Prussia.— 
General Twesten was sentenced at Berlin 
recently to three months’ imprisonment— 
the minimum punishment allowed by law 
—on account of a duel which he fought 
with General Manteuffel. 


TTE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PorisH Bisuorps.—A Paris correspondent 
of the Indépendance states that proceedings 
have been instituted by the French Govern- 
ment against M. Pie, Bishop of Poitiers, 


one of the chiefs of the clerical opposition. ’ 


The occasion of it was a sermon preached 
by him on the /éte day of the cathedral— 
the /éte of St. Peterand St. Paul. Dealing, 
as he frequently does, in political allusions, 
the bishop observed that, ‘‘it was not Herod 
the First, nor Herod the Second, his suc- 
cessor, but Herod the Third, who put St. 
Peter into prison.”” This remark gave rise 
to whisperings and smiles throughout the 
cathedral. 


INVENTION.—A machine for corking 
bottles at the rate of two hundred and fifty 
an hour has been exhibited at Metz. 


Expecrep ScHIsM IN THE EASTERN 
Greek CourcH.—A letter from Constanti- 
nople asserts that a great schism is expected 
to take place in the Kastern Greek Church 
—a large portion of the Greek clergy en- 
deavouriog to bring about a union with the 
Romish Church, on the condition of the 
preservation of the Greek ceremonial. - 


Tae QUEEN’s PRivaTE VisIT TO 
TERCAIRN.—The ladies of Fettercairn are 
wroth that the Queen should have stayed 
over all night.in the village, without their 
knowing it, or seeing their Sovereiga. 
Some, too, who keep lodgers are thinking 
over the appearance and looks of certain 
gentlemen who resided with them on that 
memorable night, with a view of seeing 
whether they may have been among the 
honoured. At one house, where a stranger 
slept, the good old lady ordered all the bed 
clothes to be religiously put by, and pre- 
served for ever and ever, in the hope that 
the stranger was the gallant Prince Louis 
of Hesse, which he was not. On being 
undeceived, she called out from the top of 
the stairs, in an agitated but effective man- 
ner, “Jeanie, woman, wash th’ claes, the 


chield was only a commercial traveller.”—. 


Caledonian Mercury. 
Curious Discovery.—On a recent Sun- 


day, a man’s skull was discovered about two 


feet from the surface, in a bank beside the 
Keltie Burn, about a mile above Callander 
Bridge. There were many rumours regard- 
ing it, until Wednesday, when the Procura- 
tor-Fiscal, from Dunblane, got it dug up, 
and it is supposed to be the remains of a 
person named Green Colin, who was in 
olden times chief of the clan called the 
Bohecastle Clan, and must have lain there 
for nearly two hundred years. The story 
relating to the chief’s death says he went to 
Auchlishia, and demanded fo see the titles 
of the r, Mr. Buchanan. The latter 
said he would show them, and, in an instant, 


The third volume is. 
printed, and the fourth well advanced. — 


got up and took down a large two edged 
sword hanging down from the roof, and said 
that was his title. The next demand of the 
chief was to get it into his ion, but 
Buchanan cleaved him to the ground with 
it, by a stroke on the side of the head, abd 
the cut is seen on the skull. The skull has 
been taken to the Edinburgh Museum.— 
Stirling Journal. 


Toe Kine or THE Gorttias.—The 
bones and trunk of the “King of the 
Gorillas,’ with the articulating wires, and 
also the skull of the skeleton, have just been 
deposited in the Natural History Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. The holes 
in the back of the skull, as well as the frac- 
tures of the ribs, said to be caused by bul- 
lets, are plainly discernible. The specimen 
of the gorilla, purchased of M. Du Chaillu, 
continues to be a great object of attraction 
to the visitors of the national collection. 


New Booxs.—A new book, by Trench, 
is announced in London, entitled a ‘“‘Com- 
mentary on the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches in Asia.” Numerous books and 
pamphlets, in answer to “ Essays and Re- 
views,” are constantly appearing. A book, 
entitled ‘‘ Joseph Alleine, his Companions 
and Times,” will be published soon. In 
this country, Rudd & Carleton announce as 
in preparation, the ‘‘Life and Late Writ- 
ings of General Lyon.”’ Carter & Brothers, 
with other books, promise soon, ‘‘Life- 
Work,” by the author of the “ Missing 
Link.” The military men have the field 
now. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, an- 
nounce Major-General McClellan’s works, 
all military, in four separate volumes. 


On THE Ricut the session of 
the Board of Missions of the Episcopal 
Church just held in Philadelphia, it was 
resolved, by a small majority, that the 
Board would decline to pay the salaries of 


proclivities, should disclaim connection 
with the Episcopal Church North. 


Reticious INTerest.—We learn that 
quite an interest has prevailed for some 
time past in the First Presbyterian Church. 
Several persons were received into the 
church last Sabbath. A number of volun- 
teers are included in the list of Christian 
soldiers. We hope this is the beginning of 
a good work in our city this winter.— Piqua 
(Ohio) Register. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The winter 
session in the Theological Seminary at Mer- 
cersburg, Pennsylvania, opened last week. 
There is a considerable accession to the num- 
ber of students, notwithstanding the troubles 
of the country, and the consequent disturbed 
condition of its finances. This speaks well 
for the prosperity of the institution, and the 
interests of the German Reformed Church. 


Easy Conversion.—The following has 


a sharp point to it, to those who remember 


the history of the boy Mortara. 


“A Jew boy comes home rather grimy and greasy, 
The servant-maid sprinkles him, using no soap; 
‘He’s a Christian,’ cries Pius, with conscience un- 
queasy. 
Cries Punch, ‘But if making a Christian’s so easy, 
O, why doesn't some body sprinkle the Pope?’ ” 


Domestic Hews. 


Mrs. Genera Scotr.—Among the North- 
erners now at Paris is the wife of General 
Scott. She had a very narrow escape from be- 
ing among the passengers in the Great Eastern, 
when thut steamer met with its latest and 
most serious accident. Her passage was ac- 
tually taken, and she was on the eve of setting 
out, when an American gentleman, whom 
General Scott had requested to come all the 
way from New York to be her escort over the 
Atlantic, arrived at Paris, and having some 
matters to arrange here which would cause a 
delay of two or three days, she was obliged to 
defer her voyage for a few days, and has not 
since been able to leave Paris. Mrs. Scott is 
in a very delicate state of health, and quite a 
martyr to nervousness. She is not able to 
read the newspapers till some friend looks 
over them, assures her that there are no evil 
tidings from the North, and that nothing has 
happened to any member of her family, of 
which her husband is not the only one who 
has taken up arms in defence of the Federa- 
tion. 


A Fresno Srart.—A San Francisco paper 
speaks of an “‘astonishing revival” in the field 
of mining research, which has taken place not 
only in that State, but in Oregon, Washington 
Territory, and in Nevada. Newand prolific 
diggings, it says, are discovered in many 
localities hitherto undisturbed by the gold- 
seeker. A few more emigrants would be very 
welcome in that part of the country. 


Axsunpant Harvest.—Kankakee county, 
Illinois, where Father Chiniquy’s colony of 
French Canadians is located, and which for- 
merly excited much sympathy from the dis- 
tress occasioned by drought, pon crops, &e., 
is this year producing grain of all kinds in 
abundance. A letter from Marteno Depot, in 
that county, — 35,000 bushels of grain were 
shipped from that station in five days. 


SHIPMENTS oF GraIN TO IrELAND.—It is 
stated that much of the corn shipping from 
New York at present is on Irish account, to 
make up the anticipated deficiency in food there 
resulting from the potato-rot. The sales on 
Thursday foot up 220,000 bushels, which gives 
a total value of $118,800. Of wheat 306,000 
bushels seld, which gives a value of $361,080. 


Ten-Cent Pieces.—A change has been made 
in the ten-cent pieces that bear date this year, 
from those heretofore coined. The figure of 
Liberty, instead of being surrounded by stars, 
is encircled by the words, ‘‘United States of 
America,” which formerly were placed on the 
reverse of that piece. 


Scommary Process.—The Trustees of St, 
John’s College, at Annapolis, Maryland, a 
majority of whom are secessionists, have vir- 
tually broken up the institution, by declaring 
vacant the seats of all the professors but one, 
who was a secessionist, 7 


CoLourepD Emigration To Hayrti.— The 
Haytian emigration movement is a success. 
The Helen Augusta sailed a few days since 
from New York, with a colony of coloured 
emigrants to Hayti, 113 in number. Still 
another colony will sail in a few days, which 
already comprises some 90 members. A ves- 
sel is announced to sail on the 18th inst., for 
which it is said nearly 300 passengers are en- 
gaged. The greater part of the colony by the 


and Pennsylvania, and all of them were farm- 
ers, emigrating to grow cotton. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that these emigrants are not the 
pariahs of the large cities, but farmers who 
have done well in Canada and this country, 
but have left because of their uncongenial 
social state. 


Business oF THE PENNsYLVANIA CENTRAL 
Roap.—The capacity of this road is now 
equal to any in thecountry. Three through 
passenger trains run daily between Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg, connecting direct at Phil- 
adelphia with through trains to and from 
Boston, New York, and all points East, and 
in the Union Depot, at Pittsburg, with through 
trains to and from all points in the West, 
North-west, and South-west. The receipts of 
the road for the year ending on the Ist inst. 
was over $7,000,000. 


Tue New The com- 
bined envelope-letter, which has just been 
prepared by the Government, is a most useful 
contrivance. It presents us three separate 
things in one, viz., a sheet of letter or note 
paper, an envelope, and a post-stamp, all so 
simply put together that any one may use 
them with more ease than he would the old 
envelope. The advantages are, firat, that the 
whole costs less than the materials would 
separately, thus effecting an important econo- 
my for those who write many letters; second, 
the stamp cannot be stolen or rubbed off, 
which is a matter of some consequence, when 
we remember that nearly a million of letters 
are returned to the Dead Letter Office annually 
that have suffered in this way; third, the 
postmark is always on the letter itself, which 
can, therefore, be used in courts of justice as 
a legal proof or document, as to dates, contents, 
&c.; and fourth, as the sheet, envelope, and 
stamp are one, time and trouble are both saved 
in conducting a heavy correspondence, These 


| are advantages which must commend them to 
general use. 


General Ftems. 


all clergymen who, on account of secession _ 


Hlelen Augusta were from Canada, Michigan, 


Foreign Rebs. 
FROM BUROPS. 

Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
New Briton and Africa, 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Earl of Eglinton died on the 4th inst., from 
an attack of apoplexy. Mr. Lindsay, member of 
Parliament, in a public lecture, again strongly urges 
the expediency of England and France endeavour- 
ing to effect a peaceful separation between the 
Northern and Southern States. Earl Russell, in a 
reply to a memorial on Mexican affairs, discour- 
ages interference in the internal affairs of Mexico, 
but says that the government will exercise the 
right of requiring security for persons and proper- 
ty, and for the fulfilment of engagements. Cap- 
tain Adams, of the American ship Lammargier 
Sound, from London for Callao, was murdered, off 
the coast of Devonshire, by the steward, a coloured 
man, named Hawkins. The steward was ill used 
by the captain, and revenged himself by murder- 
ing the deceased, in a cold-blooded manner. The 
ship had returned to London, and Hawkins was 
under arrest, awaiting the issue of a warrant under 
the extradition treaty. The steamer Great Eastern 
had reached Milford Haven for repairs, The 
Galway Steamship Company had held a meeting, 
and hopeful prospects for the future were held out. 
The Belgian-American company had dissolved. 


FRANCE. 

The King of Prussia arrived, on his visit to the 
Emperor Napoleon, at Compeigne, on the 6th, and 
left on the 8th inst. The meeting was friendly 
and cordial, but nothing of political importance 
transpired. The King of Holland was expected 
to visit France on the 12th inst. Another council 
of the ministers, presided over by the Emperor, 
was held onthe 3d inst. The Bank of France had 
arranged for the relief of the financial preseure 
which was prevailing. It was reported that the 
Prince Napoleon had sent the Emperor of France 
an important State paper on affairs in America. 
There had been agitation in some Paris faubourgs, 
owing to the high price of bread. Seditious pla- 
cards were reported to be numerous. Some ar- 
rests were made, It was stated that forty thousand 
workmen were out of employment at Lyons, but 
the authorities had got up workshops for them. 
Troops had embarked at Toulon for Rome, to re- 
place others in that city. A new pamphlet, enti- 
tled “The Rhine and the Vistula,” and ascribed to 
very high inspiration, had appeared in Paris. It 
protests that France does not want the Rhine; 
that consequently Germany has nothing to fear 
from her; but as regards the Vistula, it argues that 
Russia has designs in that direction, and merely 
watches her opportunity. To guard herself against 
Russia, Germany should encourage a reconstruc- 
tion of Poland. The pamphlet is regarded as an 
effort to propitiate the King of Prussia in his ap- 
proaching visit, and allay the apprehensions of 
Germany. 

The last steamer took out the news that the 


| French Chambers of Commerce were memorial- 


izing the Emperor to recognize the Southern Con- 
federacy to raise the blockade. The Daily News 
says that the accounts are from trustworthy sources 
iu Paris, who express confidence that the Emperor 
contemplates the recognition, the want of cotton 
being severely felt. The London Shipping Gazette, 
speaking on the same subject, says that France and 
England must act strictly together, and argues that 
their recognition would carry with it an amount of 
weight and moral influence which would set up 
the Southern Confederacy. 


ITALY. 

The Bank of Turin had raised the rate of dis- 
count to 64 per cent. A strong naval expedition, 
with troops, had left Venice, for the coast of Dal- 
matia and Fiume. The intended popular demon- 
stration at Palermo, in favour of the Italian troops 
proceeding to Rome, was prevented, owing to the 
precautionary measures of the government. The 
Pope had received the Siamese Ambassadors at 
Rome. Ata recent Consistory, the Pope is said to 
have denounced in the strongest terms all com- 
promise, calling on his supporters to be firm, and 
to have no communication with impious men. It 
is asserted that the relations of the Italian and 
French governments were as satisfactory as possi- 
ble. France has not asked for any cession of terri- 
tory. The delay in the settlement of the Roman 
question is caused by considerations of quite a 
different character. Victor Emmanuel had been 
reviewing the troops at Bologna. The Spanish 
Government had consented to deliver up the Nea- 
politan archives. Garibaldi had left Caprera, but 
his destination was unknown. : 

AUSTRIA. 

The Vienna Gazette announces that, on the 4th 
inst., the Austro-Italian regiments would be re- 
duced from one hundred to sixty men per com- 
pany. Further changes were contemplated. It 
is stated that at a meeting of the Hungarian lead- 
ers, at Genoa, Kossuth was present. The republi- 
can form of government for Hungary was aban- 
doned, and three candidates for the crown pro- 
posed. It was rumoured that General Ratorze 
would enter the Austrian Cabinet. 


SPAIN. 

The Correspondencia Autograffe says that pre- 
parations for the expedition to Mexico are actively 
progressing. The expedition will leave Spain 
very shortly, without prejudice to cooperation, 
which she will afterwards afford to England and 
France. She intends acting alone in Mexico, as 
her interest and dignity require. The London 
Morning Post reiterates its statement, that England 
will act jointly with Spain, and that the operation 
will commence within the first few weeks of the 
healthy season at the Gulf ports. 


PRUSSIA. 

There were rumours of a note addressed by 
Prussia to the German powers, disclaiming all 
political objects in the visit to Napoleon, and put- 
ting it forward as a mere return of civilities. The 
American Minister at Berlin was negotiating with 
the Hanover Government for the ratification of 
conditions for the abolition of State dues, 

POLAND. : 

Thera, October 6.—Last night an insurrecti 
took place in the town of Arabia, Geladz, Russian 
Poland, The people tore down the Russian eagle 
from the public buildings, and put up the Polish 
eagle in its place. The Mayor of the town was 
killed. 

HUNGARY. 

The situation of affairs in Hungary continued 
without change. The Assembly of Committal of 
Grau had dissolved. 

TURKEY. 

The Porte has consented to raise the blockade 
of Montenegro, provided that Prince Nicholas and 
his Senators sign an engagement henceforth to 
respect Turkish territory. Nomick Pasha is ap- 
pointed Governor of Bagdad. A Servian officer 
had sent a challenge to the Austrian Consul, for 
disrespectful behaviour toward Prince Servia., 

CHINA. 

China news, via Russia, report the death of the 

Emperor of China. 


Married. — 


At the Presbyterian Church, Newtown, Long 
Island, on the Lith inst., by the Rev. John P. 
Knox, Sanrorp R. Knapp, of Peekskill, New 
York, to Georgia N. Kyox, daughter of the 
officiating clergyman. 

At Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on the 10th inst., 
by the Rev. W. C. Cattell, Mr. James Stinson, of 
arrisburg, to Miss Saran R. Sueers, of Dun- 
cannon. 

On Wednesday morning, the 16th inst., by the 
G. Van Artsdalen, Wuttam H. H. Mon- 
Esq., to Miss Cataanine E. Fvemine, all 
near Shade Gap, Huntingdon county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By the Rev. D. Cook, of papa, eater: 
nia, on September 30th, Mr. Jaues H. McAutis- 
rer to Sarag Jang Brakey; also, on the 9th inst., 
elder Henry A. Ross to Miss Saraw VILLEeTTA 


Stevens, both. of Stevensville, Pennsylvania; 
also, on the 9th inst., Mr. Caartzes Anprews, of 
Orwell, to Miss Carouine E. Bascoce, of Stevens- 
ville, Penusylvania; also, on the 15th inst., Mr. 
Rurvs CLevetann to Miss Mary Asn Lewis, both 
of Merryall, Bradford county, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


[42 Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, on Monday, the 21st inst., of consumption, 
MARY N.,- widow of the late WILLIAM H. 
OLIVER, of New York, and only daughter of 
Matthew Newkirk, of Philadelphia, in the thirty- 
sixth year of her age. 

Died, at Princeton, New Jersey, on the 12th 
inst., EMMA BAYLES, wife of the Rev. ROBERT 
G. HINSDALE, of Troy, New York, and only 
daughter of Mr. Abraham Vanduyn, of Princeton, 
in the seventeenth year of her age. 

Died, in Media, Pennsylvania, on the 17th inst., 
Mr. STEPHEN BROOKE, son of the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER HEBERTON, in the twenty-third year 
of his age. 

Died, in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, October 34d, 
at the residence of her sister, Mrs. Olsen, Miss 
MARY ANN SLAYMAKER. Thed en-. 
tered upon her sixty-seventh year the day she 
died. Her long life had beer -,cat in the ser- 
vice of Christ, and she adorned her profession by 
a consistent walk and conversation. Thirty 

ears of her life had been spent in the family of 

er sister, and she was regarded by all the mem- 
bers of that household with devoted love. In- 
deed, all who knew her were impressed with the 
many excellent traits of her character. She 
was uniformly gentle, kind, and 
Whatever she could do for others was cheerfully 
done, though always unobtrusively, as if to es- 
cape observation, and even to avoid thanks. In 


her dying hour she was sustained by triumphant 
faith. Her last words were, “Tord, take me to 
th . Amen !”—Communicated. * 


ied, in Hopewell Township, Cumberland coun- 


ty, Pennsylvania, on Friday, September 13, 1861, 


aged 


— The deceased was for many 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
in telation of life was an ornament 


of 
heart was alwaye open. 
ever, were very » 
With a few hours sickness, ¢nd 


Pama: Master, the summons came, 
asleep in Jesus. “Precious in 
Lord is the death of his saints.” 


IN MEMORIAM. | 

At New. Jersey, October 
Miss MAGGIE E. TULLIS fell asleep in 
The death of this lovely Christian hee 
thrill of sorrow to the hearts of s very large cir- 
cle of relatives and friends. She was for about 
twenty years a member and communicant of the 
Firat the of 
the Rev. Dr. Jones. For nearly the past ten 
ears of her life she was an invalid, and bore 
er afflictions with that patience and oy 
which testified that ahe had “been with Jesus,” 
and learned of Him who was “meek and lowly of 
heart.” To rare loveliness of character, were 
added a highly cultivated mind, gentle, pleasing 
manners, and warm, charitab‘e, loving heart; 
and while these endearing qualities made the 
idol of her devoted friends, and the admiration 
of all who knew her, she was ever characterised 
by.an unaffected humility, and a shrinking mo- 


i: 


desty of demeanour. Though a natur- 
ally an amiable temper, deep piety was the great 
secret of attractiveness, elevated and 


sanctified her into a pattern of Christian excel- 
lence. Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of 
her whose Christian character we revere, Whose 
memory we cherish, and whose death we sorrow- 
ingly but resignedly mourn, feeling that in “our 
loss is her gain.” 
“When the Lord shall send his summons 
Unto us, yet left behind, 
May we, by the world untainted, 
ike in peace oparting, 
To the dwellings of the blest. 
W. T., aa. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Presbytery of Phila ia stands 
adjourned to meet in the Lecture- of the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphis, on 
Tuesday evening, the 29th inst., at a quarter- past 
seven o'clock. 

The Rev. F. Reck Har h will then be in- 
stalled pastor of the Sixth Church. By appoin 
ment of Presbytery. the Rev. Dr. Boardman, or, 
in case of his ce, Rev. William P. Breed, 
will preach the sermon on the occasion; Rev. Dr. 
Junkin will deliver the ch to the ; and 
the Moderator, Rev. James M. Crowell, will 
side, propose the Constitutional questions, de- 
liver the charge to the people. The installation — 
services will commence at half-past seven o'clock. 

W. M. Rios, Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands ad- 
journed to meet at Hammonton, on Tuesday, the 
29th inst., at ten o’clock, A. M. 

Ministers travelling on the Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad, will obtain tickets at reduced rates, 
en application at the office. Mail train leaves 

ine atreet at half- past seven o’clock, A. M. 

Auten H. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will hold 
an adjourned meeting at the North-west Presby- 
terian Church of New York, at Fiftieth street 
near Eighth Avenue, on Wednesday evening next, 
3th inst. at seven o’elock, P. M., for the — 
of installing the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, D.D. 

Cuariss J. Jonss, Moderator. 


The Presbytery of Londonderry will 
meet at the First Presbyterian Church, in Boston, 
on Wednesday, the 30th inst., at ten o’clock, A.M. 
Session Books will be called for. | 

J. H. Bares, Stated Clerk. 


Rotices. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. George Junkin, D.D., will preach a discourse 
in the Sixth Presbyterian Church, hres aye: 
to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, the 27th inst., on 
“Civil Government as an Ordinance of God,” 
with special reference and application to the 
great sin of treason and rebellion. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 


Central Presbyterian Church, corner of Eighth 
‘and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will be open 


hereafter for public veep every Sabbath, until 
further notice, at half past ten o’clock, A. M., and 
half- past three o’clock, P.M. 


SPRING GARDEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The services in the Spring Garden 
Presbyterian Church will be held in the evening, 
at half-past seven o’clock, during the winter, in-. 
stead of the afternoon. conducted by the 
junior pastor. 

PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
—The Rev. A. T. McGill, D.D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, 
will deliver the Annual Discourse before the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society, in the Pres- 
byterian Church on Arch street, above Tenth, 
(Rev. Dr. Wadsworth, pastor,) Philadelphia, to- 
morrow (Sabbath) Evening, 27th inst., at half- 
past seven o'clock. The iends of Africa are 
invited to be present. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—At 
a late meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 


wick the following supplies were appointed for 
the —— Church, vis:— Third bath in 
October, Mr. Sandford H. Smith; fourth do,, Mr. 


Sanford H. Smith. First Sabbath in November, 
Rev. J. B. Davis; second do., Rev. Rufus Taylor; 
third do., Rev. R. 8. Manning ; fourth do., Mr. 
Peres Bonney. First Sabbath in December, Rev. 
Dr. Green; second do., Rev. H. A. Harlow; third 
do., Rev. A. L. Armstrong; fourth do., Rev. P. 
de Veuve; fifth do., Mr. Marvin H. Briggs. First 
Sabbath in January, Mr. William J. Wright; 
second do., Rev. = . Cattell; third do., Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Spooner; fourth do., Rev. Joseph R. 
Mann. First Sabbath in February, Rev: Dr. 
Maclean. A. D. Wars, Stated Clerk. 


IVE CARD PORTRAITS FOR TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS. 

Just received, a supply of the got Card 

Portraits, which are offered very low—Five for 


Twenty-five cents. 
Sigel, Burnside, 
rague, 8, 
Welles, Scott, 
Joseph Holt, Ellsworth, 
McClellan, Beauregard, 
Lincoln, Douglas, 
Anderson, eagher, 
Stepiens, F 
John Brown, er, 
Lyon, Wasbington, 
Wool, 8. Jobnston. 
Jeff. Davis. 


*,* Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the 
rice. 
For sale b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
oct 26—3t 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 1861—Juat 
published, contains the following articles: 
Art. I.—Dr. Hickok’s New and Revised Edition 
of Rational Psychology. 
“ I1—American Nationality. | 
“ II1.—Some late Developments of American 
Rationalism. 

“ IV.—A Practical View of Infant Baptism. 

V.—Van der Palm. 

“© VI.—The Natural Grounds of Civil Authority. 

Short Notices. 

The Biblical tory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
seep quarterly, in January, April, July, and 

tober, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all num is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. — 

: Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 


at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to a of on the nam- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 


ment at club-rate will not be received from a less, 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Yi 
Men’s Christian Associations, 4c., are furnis 
per year; of $2.25 

mali »~ e : A 
All ae charged at three dollars 
ear. 
P Thee abeve are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 

Subseribers and Presbyterial Agents are request- 

ed to remit by check or draft, to order of . 
PETER WALKER, 
No, 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


pe Where acheck cannot be got conveniently, 
money may be sent by mail, in 2 soled letter, 
at our risk. 


A e Mississippi Riv 
Iton to the Gulf of Mexico. Te ts printed 
Three Colours, and very sccurate. Price 50 cents. 

This Map forms a Panorama ten feet long, on 
which all the Landings, Islands, Bayous, 
and Wood-yards are marked, as well as the more 
important Plantations. The namber of the Is. 
lands is given from No.1, which is just below 
Cairo, to No. 24, which is a little distance above. 
New Orleans. The Country is given for & width: 
of twenty-four miles. The Map will be of much 
value to those who desire to trace the progress of 
the great Expedition down the River. 

*,* Sent by mail on receipt of the price. | 

For sale 

WILLIAM 8. &4 ALFRED MARTIEN, | 


oct 26—3t 
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«We take, witti 
quflen, weit for thee, 
| pictare’s wise design, 
thee that-our age supplies 
eqamed: with scars, 
to-come, this hour 
Math vicarious power, 
eternal gain, 


the Master; we thy key 
Whe anthem of the destinies! 
The minor of thy lofticr strain, 
Our héarts’stial! breathe the old refrain, 
Thy-will be done! 


ROMANCE. 


«Lamovg the Sikh nobles who, at the outset 

‘the mutiny, staked their heads on the 

sitish side, was. the Rajah of Kupoor- 

thulla, He was not great-man, but 
nglish 


hid Tifuende, avd ‘no man could 
yo, Fisked: hia status, purse, and person, 
with: mote hearty and unquestioning 


oyalt 
| gaard” the ‘Northern Del i 


shad been restored, the Governor- 


. General, “casting aside the old policy of 
none towards, raiged him, by a single gift 


of land, to the wealth.of a great Knglish 
noble? Rejab married an East. Indian 

rl, becume,“under her influence, a Chris- 

a, and established a mission on his own 
estates. Bwoepi away at a stroke the 

judiees’ thousand years, he intro- 
Sood his wife into society, and allowed 
her to appear in public, and the officials, 
for heartily cordial to a native, threw 
aside prejudices as rooted as his own, and 
‘eeommended that the Rajah should receive, 
fhetally, precedence in Qude. The Gov- 
ernor-General consented; and at the apex 
of thé new social system d “sre stands a 

ive Christian noble; and the only woman 
in, India for a the guards turn out in 


the British provinces is the Christian “ Lady 
Kapoorthulls.”— 


~London Spectator. 
Piles of Ecclesiastical Splendour not for 
Century. 
«The noble sentiment of the following pas- 
sige froui Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch 
Repablio,” will strike a cord in every heart 
trde humanity:—“‘The age for building 
avid detorating ‘great cathedrals is past. 
Certainly our own age, practical and bene- 
volent,: if Jess poetical, should occupy itself 
with the present, and project itself into the 
fattite: It’ should render glory to God, 
rather. by causing wealth to fertilize the 
lowest valleys chen” than by rearing 
us temples..where.. paupers are to 
Cai To clothe the naked, redeem the 
oviminal, feed the hungry, less by alms and 
hémiltés than ‘by preventive institutions and 
eneficent. legislation; above all, by the 
diffusion of national education, to lift a race 
upon a level of-culture hardly attained by 
a clase fn earliér times, is as lofty a task as 
piles of ecc'esiastical splen- 


‘Literary Discoveries in Asia Minor. 
The Paris Moniteur publishes the follow- 
ing report to the Minister of State from 
. Perrot, formerly a pupil of the French 
aol at Athens, who has been charged 
with’ scientific mission in Asia Minor. 
Hé states:—“ Angora (ancient Ancyra,) 
August 28—I have made a valuable epigra- 
disco We found, in visiting the 


ek ity of the temple, all the first part of 


reek translation of the Testament of 

per pan of which Hamilton copied the 
end. ‘Having ascertained that it existed in 
a good state of preservation behind a wall 
of ‘bricks, forming the back of a Turk’s 
house, we purchased the wall and pulled it 
dows: By labouring morning to 
eveniog during five days, I have made a 
copy of the inscription. I have eight co- 
lumas complete—not like those of Hamil- 
ton—for at least several of them are the 
beginnings or ends only of columns; and 
that briogs me down to the middle of the 
third column of the Latin, and fills up 
many blanks in the original text, which is 
much mote mutilated than has been believed 
from the copies hitherto used. The first 
four columns of my Greek text also contain 
omigsions, but in the fourth and three fol- 
lowing ones only a word here and there is 
wanting. Fcannot tell you all the new facts 
that my discovery makes known respecting 
the life of Augustus, the honours which he 
received, &c.- At the end of the first col- 
umn of the Latin is a blank, which is made 
up by the columns of the Greek text. They 
eak of the ‘absolute power arrséouzsier 
apyay which he refused, the ‘ prefecture’ 
which he exercised, the ‘consulate for life’ 
which he would not accept, the ‘ prefecture 
of morals,’ and his title of ‘Prince of the 
Senate,’ all of which are wanting in the 
Latin. The date also of his testament is 
given. By means of these supplements [ 
n add much more than [ had dared to 
ae to the knowledge and true interpreta- 
tion of this im nt epigraphic monument. 
I am at this dfoment in negotiation for the 
purchase of the adjacent house, which con- 
teins the middle part of the inscription. 
That which Hamilton had partially pulled 
down only contains the end. The text 
which he gives begins Table 4 of the Latin. 
There are probably, therefore, two columns 
of Greek to find, in order to re-establish the 
text. of this important inscription, and 
hope that I shall succeed in discovering 
em. As to the Latin text, it is more 
than I had expected. Neverthe- 
less; in spite of ail it has suffered, there is 
much to gain from an attentive perusal of 
it. The great defect of the copies which 


_ Kavé hitherto served appears to me to be 


ot so much their inexactness, the errors 
bein easy to correct, as the absence of any 
indication of the length of the 

auks, Those persons who have endea- 

voured to fill up the vacancies, however 
great their sagacity,'thus run the risk of 
ing a phrase where there were two 


and two words where there was but 


& phrate.. To remedy that defect this is 
what-we-have upon—as the taking 
of a genefal stam impression is impossi- 
Ble; frat, for the Latio inscription, on -ac- 
conat ‘of the deep holes which have been 
msde ih’ several so-that the surfaco 


eentimetre is sbout one-third of an 
inelt?) ‘wud, second, for the Greek inscrip- 


cant of the props which we have. 


7 tos depth of several centimetres, 


ko 
ata. Jean against 


order the roof of the house. But 
stamped 


of charac 
the voids 


bring’ back, “in addition to the 

portions, which will give the form 
ré, somethiog which will permit 

to be measu rm ‘with almost ma the 


the patien ‘geduce to a scale, stone b 
ome ime indicating the 
slightest ¢ ‘abi the true width of them, 
that is to aly; the faces of the pronsos 
and:the external wall of the cells: On his 
will put the two 
suted by a compass, making thereby, a8 1 


AT BADEN-BADEN. 


A.correspondent of an English paper 
says:—The lion of the German gambling- 
tables. has been staying here for a few days. 
Garcia, the iard, who won so much at 
Hambarg, hae-aleo broken the bank here 
no Jess than five times, and on each occasion 
has pocketed nearly $20,000. But$80,000 
was not considered a sufficient profit, and 
and on his trying for a Jarger gain, he lost 
about $30,000 in one day, and about $80,000 
the-follewing day. His great losses had the 
effect of bringing out his temper, and in an 
excited state he began to address the com- 
pany present. He said that Mr. B——, 
the director of the gambling-house, was too 
great a lord, and thought it not worth his 
while to attend to his request. This re- 

uest was that Garcia should play 12,000 
rancs a loup, as he considered he was 
— to great disadvantage by being 
imited to 6000 francs a loup. Mr. B—— 
told him that it was the established rule 


'| that no player should stake more than 6000 


francs at one time, and as such was the 
custom of the gambling-house bank, no al- 


teration could be made to please the lion of 


the gambling world. At this moment, 
when all was excitement, the infuriated 
lion crushed and crumpled ia his clerched 
fists several bank notes for thousands of 
francs; the croupiers stared aghast; the 
inspector of the game called him to order, 
but no order was restored; on the contrary, 
the confusion was heightened by an Eng- 
lish baronet and a little Frenchman having 


a fight, to the great confusion and fright of 


all the company present. The two boxers 
were expelled the Kursaal, and order was 
restored, the game continued and finished, 
when the lion was relieved of all his surplus 
notes. 

Any person present on that occasion 
might learn a lesson, and such a lesson as 
would teach him never to gamble. He 
might read in the anxious faces of the 
gamblers the émotions that were passing 
within. Many of them have staked upon 
the tapis very nearly all their fortunes, and 
remain with but a little remnant of their 
patrimony, and that being lost, they are 
reduced to beggary; others play with their 
incomes, and the result is that they are 
obliged to practise hard economy during 
the greater part of the year, to make up for 


the losses they have sustained during their 


stay in the German gambling towns; while 
there are others who are tempted to try 
their luck with that which does not belong 
to them, and after an unsuccessful attack 
upon the bank, end their days in a prison. 
But every body knows this, yet every body 
plays; the ruin of many does not act as a 
warning. Nothing will prevent the evil 
but the closing of all these German gam- 
bling: houses. 


INSANITY. 


Dr. Hills (of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum 
at. Columbus,) ascribes insanity chiefly to 
physical causes, and relates many cases 
which very powerfully impress this opinion. 
Take one or two examples:—A isa sober 
man; he enters domestic life, and is blessed 


| with several children, who are now in their 


prime, healthful and sensible. At acertain 


period of life, having been depressed by mis- | 


fortunes, he becomes intemperate, and re- 
mains so for a series of years, during which 
he has four children; one of these dies of 
epilepsy, another is imbecile, a third has 
been in the lunatic asylum, but having been 
discharged cured, is now the mother of a 
family; the fourth is still insane, and in the 
asylum. Furthermore, the father reforms, 
and becomes the parent of other children, 
who are sound both in mind and body. 
There is another case in which the life of 
the father was divided-by like lines, into 
similar periods, the number of children the 
same, and their character similar. Those 
born during the drunken period being, one 
epileptic, a second idiotic, the third and 
fourth maniacal. Whata motive to sobri- 
ety! But this is not all. The descendants 
of the deranged children come into exist- 
ence with a hereditary tendency to insanity, 
which may continue generation after gene- 
ration. In most cases, the hereditary pre- 
disposition of the maniac can be traced back 
to a physical derangement, resulting from 
some sinful habit. And cases charged to 
moral causes may, if you can get a thorough 
history, be generally traced to physical 
habits, either in the parties or their pa- 
rents, the moral causes being merely the 
exciting ones. Still, there may be excep- 
t1ons. 


— 


A HIGHLAND LEGEND. 


Once upon a time, in Burr Glen, on a 
wild winter's night, a farmer and his family 
and servants were comfortably seated around 
a peat fire, when the wind was howling ter- 
ribly around the house, and the drifting 
snow was clogging up the doorways. The 
farmer knew that his son and the servant 
maid were much attached to each other, but 
he would not consetit to their marriage. 
While they were all sitting round the fire 
on that winter’s night, he thought of a plan 
by which the servant maid should be got 
rid of; so he said that if, before the next 
day, she would bring him a skull that was 
in Saddell Church, she should have his son 


for a husband. The girl’s love was so |. 


strong for the young man that she joyfully 
agreed to the proposal, although it was 
quite seven miles to Saddell, and the road 
thereto lay over the Beinnau Tuire. She 
knew the road well, and all its dangers and 
difficulties even by daylight, which would 
now be immensely increased by the dark- 
ness of the night, the fierce wind and 
driving snow, and the slippery rocks and 
swollen torrents. But she did not shrink 
from the danger, and at once made ready 
and went on ber way. The farmer took 
care that she went alone, and that his 
son did not follow her. The brave girl 
went over the hill and glen, battling with 
the snow storm, and tracking her path with 
the greatest difficulty. She passed safely 
over the southern side of Beinnau-Tuire, 
and at midnight reached Saddell Church. 
Its doors were open—burst open, perhaps, 
by the violence of the wind. She knew the 
x ae where the skull was kept, and she 
groped toward it in the dark. As she did 
so she heard a great and peculiar noise, 
made up as it seemed of loud moans. 
There was a tramping of light feet over the 
vement, and she heard forms rush past 
a ; then a moment’s silence, succeeded 
by more mysterious moans and sounds. 
Terrified, but not ee the ee 
girl kept her purpose steadily in view; an 
the skull, seized it with both 
hands, and made for the church door. The 
tramping of feet and the moans continued, 
and the forms pursued her. Grasping the 
skull, she gained the door and shut it. As 
she did so, she heard a rush against it; but 
she turned and fied. By daylight she had 
regained her lover’s home, and half dead 
with fatigue and excitement, placed the 
skull in the farmer’s hands, and claimed 
the fulfilment of his promise. The farmer 
was taken aback by seciog the girl, having 
hoped that she would have perished amid 
the snow and wilds. 
would not believe that.she bad really 
been to Saddell; and taken the skull from 
the church on such a night; so he at once 
set out to Saddell with some of his men, 


expecting to be able to disprove the girl’s 


upon the offender 


own, 


tale, by finding the skull still in its place in 
the church. When they got there, and had 
opened. the chuarch-door, they found within 
the building—not the skull, but a number 


| of wild deer, who, having found the door 


open, had sought shelter from the violence 
of the storm... The girl had told him. of the 
sounds she had heard within the church. 
Here was the cause; and much as he wished 


f | it otherwise, yet it was impossible for him 


to disbelieve her tale. There was nothing 
for him to do but to yield with the best 
grace he might. He gave his consent to 
the match, and to. make assurance. doubl 
sure, the lover took his brave girl to 

dell church the very next day, where she 
replaced the skull in its position, and they 
were married off-hand. And as some of the 
deer that had frightened her had been 
killed and cooked, they had a hearty wed- 
ding and plenty of good venison at the 
feast that followed. — Glencraegan, or a 
pavand Home in Cantire, by Cuthbert 


DEPTHS OF MINES. 


An English journal, after valuing the 
total product of the mines of Great Britain 
at $207,455,510 per annum, and computing 
that Enogland’s supply of coal will last at 
least seven hundred years longer, at the 

resent rate of consumption, gives the fol- 
owing account of the depth to which the 
bowels of the earth have been pierced in 
England: 

“The depth to which we mine for coal 
is already great. The pit at Duckenfield, in 
Cheshire, is 2004 feet below the surface at 
the point where it intersects the ‘Black 
Mine Coal,’ a seam which is four feet six 
inches thick, and of the best quality for 
domestic and manufacturing purposes ; from 
this point a further depth of five hundred 
feet has been attained by means of an engine- 
plane in the bed of the coal, so that a great 
portion of the coal is now raised from the 
enormous depth of 2504 feet. At Pendle- 
ton, near Manchester, coal is daily worked 
from a depth of 2135 feet; and the Cannel 


*coal of Wigan is brought from 1773 feet 


below the surface. Many of the Durham 
collieries are equally deep, and far more 
extended in their subterranean labyrinths. 
Some of those, and others in Cumberland, 
are worked out far under the bed of the 
sea, and on both sides of the island we are 
rapidly extending our sub-oceanic burrow- 
ing Dolcoath tin mine, in Cornwall, is now 
working at 1800 feet from the surface, and 
is rapidly sinking deeper. The depth of 
Tresavean, a copper wine, is 2108 feet. 
Many other tin and copper mines are ap- 
proaching these depths; and under the 
Atlantic waves, in Botallack, Levant, and 
other mines, man is pursuing his labours 
daily at half a mile from the shore.” 


A SCORE OF IMPOLITE THINGS, 


IN WHICH YOUNG PERSONS RENDER THEM- 
SELVES DISAGREEABLE. 


1. Loud and boisterous laughter. 

2. Reading when others are talking. 

3. Reading aloud in company without 
being asked. 

4, Talking when others are reading. 

5. Spitting about the house, smoking, or 
chewing. | 

6. Cutting finger-nails in company. 

7. Leaving a church before public wor- 
ship is closed. 

8. Whispering or laughing in the house 
of God. 

9. Gazing rudely at strangers. 

10. Leaving a‘stranger without a seat. 

11. A want of respect and reverence for 
seniors. 

12. Correcting older persons than your- 
self, especially parents. 

13. Receiving a present without an ex- 
pression of gratitude. 

14. Making yourself the hero of your 
own story. 

15. Laughing at the mistakes of others. 

16. Joking of others in company. 


17. Commencing talking before others | 


have finished speaking. 

18. Answering questions that have been 
put to others. 

19. Commencing to eat as soon as you 
get to the table; and, | 

20. In not listening to what one is saying 
in company—uoless you desire to show open 
contempt for the speaker. A well-bred 
person will not make an observation whilst 
another of the company is addressing him- 
self to it.— Lducational Repository. 


BE A MAN. 


Be a man in life’s battle, and hope for the best— 
Courage and strength are the gifts of the brave; 
Never despair when adversity threatens, 
But boldly press onward through sorrow’s rude, 
wave, 


Be a man in temptation, yield never to sin, 

When softly and sweetly of pleasure she sings; 
Remember that ruin awaits all who linger, 

For round them her net of.destruction she flings. 


Be a man, and remember the great and the noble 
Have fought for the right, and now rest from 
their toil; 
So fight, and so conquer; the same end before thee 
Nought can prevent thy good purpose or foil. 


Be a man, do thy duty, and waste not in dreaming, 
Thy time—'tis a treasure; improve every hour;. 
« Waste not, and want not,” for life is uncertain; 
Seize the present and use it, while yet in thy 
power. 


Be a man, and fight bravely, O! be not faint-hearted, 
Disappointment and losses but urge on the brave; 

Only the coward in spirit complaineth, ; 
Only the fearful sink under the wave. 


Be a man, trust in God and thyself for the future, 
What Providence orders is all for the best; 

The night oft is darkest when nearest the dawning, 
So, the greater the toil, the sweeter the rest. 


Habits of the Pennsylvania Germans. 


Like all other communities, the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans have their own characteris- 
tics, which serve to distinguish them from 
the rest. They love work, and fear God. 
They believe it their privilege to be rich, 
and that to become so is a duty, although 
never by foul means, or corrupt practices. 
Their gold and silver is not cankered. The 
hire of their labourers is never kept back. 
Hence their integrity has passed into a 
proverb. Upon patrimonial property they 
set a great value, and this, both in them- 
selves and their children, fosters many vir- 
tues; for what inducement can be stronger 
in parents to plant orchards, preserve for- 
ests, and build commodious and durable 
dwellings, than the prospect that they will 
be possessed by a succession of generations, 
who shall inherit their own blood and name? 
They are afraid of debt, as every wise man 
is, and regard it justly as a prolific source 
of misery, want, and crime. Hence, it is 
the ambition of all their young men, on 
starting life for themselves, if they have not 
been made so by inheritance, to become 
Freeholders, through industry and economy. 
‘They are proverbially solicitous for the 
comfort of their horses and cattle. Indeed, 
it is their invariable custom, in settling a 
new tract of land, j/irst to provide large and 
suitable accommodations for their dumb 
beasts, even before they expend much 
money in building houses for themselves. 
But let it not be inferred that their dwel- 
lings are hence deficient in comfort. The 
reverse ig true, for many live in truly pala- 
tial style. 

As neighbours, they are very kind and 
friendly. . Frequently they assist each other 
by loans of money, for short periods, without 
interest, and often without any written obli- 


gation. Confiding and honest themselves, 


they suspect no deceit in others. When 
once, however, they are cheated, they Visit 
@ prompt and perpetual 
withdrawal of their- confidence. They say, 
‘‘Tfa man cheats me once, that is his fault. 
If he cheats me twice, the blame is my 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


EXTENT OF TOBACOO SMOKING. | 


At a late meeting of the Société Libre 
@’Emulation du Commerea et de |’Indastrie 
deta Seine Inférieure, at Rouen, France, Dr. 
Damesnil reada paperon the habit of smoking 
tobacco, in the course of which he observed 
that the habit of smoking is spreading fear- 
fully—so much so, that the tobacoco-pr 
ducing countries can scarcely supply the 
demand for that deleterious vegetable. He 
said that even in America the consumption 
is increasing more rapidly than the pro- 
duction. England, which does not grow 
tobacco, consumes yearly 15,000,000 kilo- 
grammes, and the consumption has increased 
one-fourth within the last ten years. In 
Hamburgh, which numbers a population of 
only 150,000, there are 40,000 cigars con- 
sumed daily. The average annual consump- 
tion in Denmark is two kilogrammes a-head 
for the -whole population. The consump- 
tion is still greater -in Holland. There 
are 100,000 acres planted with tobacco 
in Austria. The consumption of tobacco 
throughout the world in the year 1854 was 
253,000,000 kilogrammes, being nearly nine 
ounces for each individual. Dr. Dumesnil 
added that, calculating tobacco contains on 
an average three per cent. of nicotine, it 
will appear that there are 7,500,000 kilo- 
grammes of that poison annually consumed, 
a few. drops of which, in. a concentrated 
state, cause death. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


A Nine Days’ Prayer.—The Paris 
Siecle says that the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the Caen have ordered that the following 
extraordinary prayer shall be offered by the 
faithful during nine consecutive days:— 
“QO glorious Archangel Saint Michael, rise 
at last! Avenge the glory of God, who is 
outraged! Deliver the Church and its 
august chief, for they are cruelly perse- 
cated! Thou art the standard-bearer of the 
Cross; combat for us, and avenge our hon- 
our, for the impious have blasphemed 
against thee! May thy sword, which struck 
down Satan and the rebellious angels, and 
precipitated them into the abyss, now dis- 
perse all the enemies of the holy Church! 
O all the Celestial Court, combat for holy 
Church and for the holy Father! O God! 
deign to send thy Archangel Saint Michael 
to congbat the enemics of thy holy Church, 
in order that those who are devoted to its 
defence, may, aided by thy powerful suc- 
cour, gain at last a striking victory over all 
the impious men who are leagued against 
it, and hope to destroy it by persecuting its 
august chief! © God! hear the prayers of 
the children of thy Church, and bythe merits 
of our Lord Jesus Christ deign to grant 
them!’”’ Nine days’ prayers, remarks the 
Siecle, are generally offered up in the Ro- 
man Church to obtain some special grace 
from God, or the Virgin; a set of such sup- 

lications for bloodshed and extermination 
is therefore new, and is certainly not Chris- 
tian. 


PUNISHING A MIRACLE-WoORKER.—The 


Imperial Court of Poitiers, France, has just 
ronounced a judgment of some importance 


in a matter of miracle-working—a trade 


which has developed itself on the Continent 
to an enormous extent of late years. Mdlle. 
Gontarel, a schoolmistress of Mung, who 
had acquired great notoriety in the Charente 
Inferieure, by circulating writings, which 
she said she received from God and his 
angels, was indicted for the double misde- 
meanour of ‘spreading false news, and in- 
sulting the Roman Catholic religion.”” The 
tribune of Saintes found her guilty on the 
first head, and sentenced her to fifteen days’ 
imprisonment, but, aa to the other count, 
they held that, so far from insulting religion, 
her motives obviously proceeded from ex- 
cessive religious zeal, and they therefore 
rejected the accusation. The Appeal Court, 
however, on the motion of the public prose- 
cutor, took a different view, and decided 
that to ‘‘simulate a miracle’ was as great 
an offence to religion as to reason, no matter 
with what intention the act might be done. 


Success oF THE MIDNIGHT MEETINGS 
IN ENGLAND.—Since these meetings com- 
menced, they have been attended by about 
4000 women. The number of those who 
have been restored to their friends amounts 
to 89; 75 have been placed in service; 
6 have married; 2 have been reconciled to 


their husbands; 81 have been placed in 


‘¢Homes;” and 358 have been rescued in 
the provinces. All this is exclusive of a 
considerable number who have abandoned 
their sinful life, and sought for themselves 
a way of escape. About twenty meetings 
altogether have been held, and taking 600 
as the number of those who have been 
rescued, we have an average of 30 females 
reclaimed from vice as the result of each 
meetings. 


MINERAL WEALTH.—Sir R. Murchison, 
at the British Association meeting, recently 
said that, by the labours of Mr. Robert 
Hunt, in sedulously collecting data from all 
quarters, we now become aware of the fact 
that we are consuming and exporting about 
80,000,000 of tons of coal annually, (a pro- 
digious recent increase, and daily augment- 
ing.) Of iron ore we raise and smelt 
upwards of 8,000,000 of tons, producing 
3,826,000 tons of pig iron. Of copper ore 
we raise from our own mines 236,696 tons, 
which yield 15,968 tons of metallic copper; 
and from our native metallic minerals we 
obtain of tin, 6695 tons; of lead, 63,525 
tons; and of zinc, 4357 tons. The total 
annual value of our minerals and coals is 
estimated at $134,967,865, and that of the 
metals) the produce of the above minerals) 
aad coals at $185,606,590. 


Dr. Forses WINstow.—Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, an eminent London physician, 
lately rented one of the London theatres, 
where he has been preaching the gospel to 
large audiences with the happiest results. 
In connection with theatre preaching, a few 
months ago an actress was converted, who 
is now doing much to bring other individ- 
uals under the preaching of the gospel. 


Tue Bricanps’ SupportTer.—A letter 
from Rome, in La Presse, says:—‘‘ The ex- 
King of Naples appears very seldom on the 
Pincia, since some wicked wags began to 
take the liberty to hiss his Majesty. One 
day, on his return from a walk, he found on 
his table a sort of placard, with these worde 
in large type—‘ Francis IL., by the grace of 
the Vicar of Christ, King of the Brigands.’”’ 


The Nationalites of Turin, of the 15th alt., 


states that the Bishop of Mileto in Calabria, 
has been convicted of conspiracy with the 
brigands, and condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of one thousand 
francs. 


Woopen Parer.—lIt is said, remarks 
the Mechanics’ Magazine, that a French 
lady has succeeded in manufacturing excel- 
lent paper from wood, and at a price much 
lower than that made from rags. Her 
method consists chiefly in the use of a new 
kind of machinery for reducing the wood 
to fine fibres, which are afterwards treated 
with the alkalies and acids necessary to, re- 
duce them to pulp, and the composition is 
finally bleached by the action of chlorine. 
It is the unanimous opinion of the en- 
gravers and lithographers, who have used 
it, that paper made according to this method 
from wood, and which costs only $80 per 


ton, is quite equal to China paper, which 


costs $1070 per ton. 


BEAUTIES oF Enatish LAaw.—An Eng- 
lish farmer charged a child nine years old 
with stealing a handfull of barley from his 
field. The child, in defence, said: * I was 
in the field, and gathered it in my hand 
from the ground; I never pulled a bit out 
of the rick; it was all what was dropped on 
the ground in the wheat-field.”” The pri- 


soner was then fined, with costs, 17s. and 
2d. A young man then stepped from the 
assembly, and said: ‘I cannot pay- the 
money; I am her brother, and keep her; 
she has no mother, and her father has lost 


themselves with gleanings in the wake of 


the use of his arm and leg, and could not 
walk here to-day to see after his child. I 
do all [ can doves A oa for them.” In 
consequence of this appeal, a fortnight was 
allowed to pay the money, and in eiefanlt 
the child stands committed to Hertford jail 
for three weeks ! 


ADDITIONAL MARBLES FROM CYRENE — 
Recent advices from Cyrene have been re- 
ceived, announcing the discovery of further 
interesting and we het ancient marbles, by 
Lieutenant Smith, R. E., and Lieutenant 
Porcher, R. N., who, it may be remembered, 
received a short time ago, a second and 
more liberal pecuniary grant from the trus- 
tees of the British Museum to enable them 
to prosecute their labours. A man-of-war 
is to be sent to the port of Marsa Susa to 
embark these sculptures. 


AnEcpotTe.—A Scotch clergyman in the 
country had a stranger preaching for him 
one day, and meeting his beadle, he said to 
him, “‘ Well, Saunders, how did you like the 
sermon to-day?” - “I thiok, sir, it was rather 
o’er plain and simple for me. [I like these 
sermons the best that jample the joodgment 
and confound the sense. OQ, sir, I never 
= 7 that could come up to yourself at 

at 


A Tar on THE Stace.—In the Theatre 
Royal, Greenock, on a recent Tuesday eve- 
ning, an unexpected interest was given to 
the burlesque of “ Aladdin,’”’ by a seaman 
of the fleet leaping on the stage, and knock- 
ing down two of the characters, who, he 
thought, were taking an unfair advantage 
of one of the dramatis persone in a combat. 


A PointED ANECDOTE.—The Rev. Dr. 
Barnes being inclined to sleep during a 
dull sermon, a friend, who was with him, 
joked him on having nodded now and then. 
Barnes insisted that he had been awake all 
the time. ‘ Well, then,” said his friend, 
‘‘can you tell me what the sermon was 
about?” ‘Yes, I can,” he answered; “it 
was about an hour too long.” 


PREMONITORY.—The first manufactory 
started in Nashville, after the secession of 
Tennessee, was an establishment for making 
coffins. 

A Derinition.—The Presbyterian Ban- 
ner regards the following definition of sin, 
attributed to the oldest theological seminary 
in New England, as the very latest improve- 
ment in theology:—‘Sin is the disturbance 
of the balance of our moral sensibilities.” 


Farm and Garden. 


BEES AND GrapPEs.—TI noticed last year, 
for the first time, that the bees eagerly 
visited my grapes, when ripe, and felt wil- 
ling to excuse their supposed depredations, 
because the previous spring and summer 
had been very unpropitious to their honey- 
gathering vocation. But, on more oats 
scrutinizing their proceedings, [ found that 
in no instance did they attack sound fruit, 
even when perfectly ripe, but contented 


more powerful marauders. I saw that they 
invariably alighted on such fruit only as had 
been pecked by birds, or punctured by wasps 
and hornets. I never perceived a bee at- 
tempting to injure sound fruit. Those 
kinds of grapes which were not attacked 
by birds, wasps, or other insects, remained 
unvisited by the bees.—H. H. K. in Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 


A Remepy Fork CasBaGE Lice.—In 
perusing a late number of your paper, I see 
a remedy for the cabbage louse is called for. 
A cheap and effective remedy for this in- 
sect is within the reach of all. As soon as 
the cabbage begins to head, or as soon as 
the louse makes its appearance, open the 
leaves carefully with the fingers, and sprinkle 
common salt between them. This is said 
to be an infallible remedy—we have used it 
with entire success. Plants served in this 
way produce larger and more solid heads 
than those left to themselves.—J/. S. C., in 
Farmer’s Advocate. 


A Husxina Psc.—It is made of wood, 
tough hickory is the best, about four and a 
half or five inches long, whittled round and 
smooth, about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, gradually tapering a little, and 
brought to a somewhat blunt point. Tothe 
middle portion a short leather strap is at- 
tached for passing the middle finger through. 
A couple of notches in the wood prevent 
the strap from slipping. With strong 
leather, it is sufficient to simply make two 
holes through it and thrust the pin through. 
The strap is passed over the finger, and the 
pin grasped in the hand, leaving the point 
out facing the thumb. To use it, the point 
is thrust into the husk, the thumb pressed 
against the portion of the husk raised from 
the stalk, and the part thus loosened is torn 
off. The pin answers the purpose of a fifth 
finger and nail—saving the natural nails, 
and much wearing of the finger and thumb. 
—American Agriculturist. 


CABBAGE FoR WINTER.—By our mode 
of having green cabbage all winter, it is 
sometimes good up to May. It is this:— 
Dig shallow trenches in a dry part of the 
garden—say two feet apart—in which plant 
the cabbages (which must be carefully taken 
from their beds with all the roots) pretty 
closely; then erect over them a low scaffold- 
ing, the posts being two feet from the 
ground; let it be a little higher in the mid- 
dle to carry off the water, and cover with 
straw or corn fodder, butts down. This 
costs little labour or skill, and will give you 
cabbage through the winter and spring 
about as fresh and good as in October.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 


Ears oF THE Horse.—It is a good sign 
for a horse to carry one ear forward and the 
other backward when on a journey, because 
this stretching of the ears in contrary direc- 
tions shows that he is attentive to every 
thing that is taking place around him; and 
while he is going he cannot be much fa- 
tigued, or likely soon to become so. Few 
horses sleep without pointing their ears as 
above, that they may receive notice of the 
approach of objects in every direction. 
‘When horses or mules,”’ says Dr. Arnott, 
‘march in company at night, those in the 
front direct their ears forward, those in the 
rear direct them back, those in the centre 
turn them laterally, or across; the whole 
troop seeming thus to be actuated by one 
feeling, which watches the general safety !’’ 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
Goats.—Some weeks since, a query ap- 
peared in the Rural New Yorker, relative 
to the keeping of goats. Here is an article 
from the London Field, which we copy for 
the benefit of our Kelloggsville friend, and 
all others who may be desirous of obtaining 
a like knowledge:—“Their advantages are 
as follows:—A good she-goat will give two 
quarts of milk daily, for nearly three months 
after kidding, when the quantity will gradu- 
ally diminish, and should be permitted to 
cease altogether for six weeks before the 
birth of the next kid. This milk is too 
rich to drink in a pure state, being nearly 
equal to ordinary cream. For tea or coffee, 
it is unrivalled in quality. It possesses, 
moreover, the great advantage of not being 
affected by the food of the animal. If a 
cow gnaws a few cabbage stumps, the milk 
is disgusting. I have tried the experiment 
of giving a milch goat half a bushel of onion 
tops over night, and could not discover the 
least taste of the vegetable in the morning’s 
milk. The cost of keeping a goat is scarce- 
ly capable of being stated. The mere refuse | 
of the garden, trimmings and cuttings of all 
kinds of plants, even those of a poisonous 
character, are eaten with avidity, and with- | 
out any injurious effects. The disposition 
of the female goat is gentle and familiar in 
the extreme, provided that she is not irri- 
tated by being teased. She requires no ex- 
pensive accommodation, the meanest shed 
serving for shelter from the greatest severity 
of the winter. Moreover, the goat possesses 
a great advantage over the smallest cow, 
inasmuch as the dung of the former is dry | 


and inoffensive, and does not disfigure the 


nor uire the aid of a man to 


clear out from the shed. Such are the ad- 
vantages of milch goats; but, like all other 
things, there are two sides to the question, 
and the disadvantages have also to be stated. 
They are, chiefly, a predilection 
by the animals for 


rking trees, eating 
edges, and devouring all garden = to 
which they can gain access. If, therefore, 


goats are kept in a field inclosed by a hedge, 
it is absolutely requisite that they should be 
tethered; but if well fed, they afford, under 
these circumstan 

of milk than when 
There are many districts of the country 
where the goat would be really invaluable 
te every small family; and those persons 
who have kept them under suitable ciroum- 
stances can testify to their quiet, domesti- 


even a larger amount 
owed their full liberty. 


cated habits, gentle and fond familiarity, 
and great advantage in an economical point 
of view.”—Rural New Yorker. | 


Colnnn. 


THE HONEY-BEE’S SONG. 
I am a honey-bee, 
Buzzing away, 
Over the blossoms 
The long summer day; 
Now in the lily’s cup, 
Drinking my fill; 
Now where the roses bloom, 
Under the hill. 
Gaily we fly, 
My fellows and I, 
Seeking the honey our bives to supply. 


Up in the morning— 

No laggards are we— 
Skimming the clover-tops 

Ripe for the bee; 
Waking the flowers 

At dawning of day, 
Ere the bright sun 

Kiss the dew-drops away. 
Merrily singing, 
Busily winging, 

Back to the hive with the store we are bringing 


No idle moments 
Have we through the day, 
No time to equander 
In sleep, or in play. 
Summer is flying, | 
And we must be sure, 
Food for the winter, 
At once to secure. 
Bees in a hive 
Are up and alive— 
Lazy folks never can prosper or thrive. 


Awake, little mortals, 
No harvest for those 
Who waste their best hours 
In slothful repose. 
Come out—to the morning 
All bright things belong— 
And listen awhile 
To the honey-bee’s song. 
Merrily singing, 
Busily winging, 
Industry ever its own reward bringing. 
— Children’s Guest. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A GREAT MISTAKE, 


“It is getting too late for you to read any 
more now, Charlie. Put away your book, and 
tell me something about the story.” . 


“I have not finished it yet, mother; but I | 


can see plainly enough that the boy is going 
to die. All good little children that I read of. 
always die. It does seem very strange. Why 
don’t pious girls and boys ever grow to be 
big women and men?” 

‘“‘That is a thought which once puzzled me, 
when I was about your age,” said Mrs, Lang- 
ton; ‘and I am glad to have an opportunity 
of talking with you on the subject. As you 
say, there are many stories published about 
children who went to heaven in their infancy, 
but itis a great mistake to suppose that no 
Christian children live to growup. You know 
it would be very strange to print an account 
of a boy—telling of his pious remarks or self- 
denying actions—while he is living, and might 
read or hear of it. Such a publication would 
do harm, by attracting the notice of the read- 
ers to the boy, and thus would make him vain 
and proud.” 

‘*O yes, mother; I see that would never do, 
But please tell me about some grown-up peo- 
ple who were like the children I have read 
of in my Sunday-school books.” 

“I could tell you of a great many, Charlie. 
The good man, Dr. Isaac Watts, who wrote 
the moral songs and hymns, which you like so 
much, began to love his Heavenly Father when 
he was very young. When about seven years 
old, he wrote an acrostic on his own name, in 
the form of a prayer. An acrostic is a verse, 
every line of which begins with one of the let- 
ters of the word chosen. I will read to you 
the last verse: 

‘Wash me in thy blood, O Christ, 

A nd grace divine impart; 

T hen search and try the corners of my heart, 

T hat I in all things may be fit to do 

S ervice to thee, and sing thy praises too,’ 


This prayer was answered, and his youth 
and manhood were what might be expected 
from such a childhood. Matthew Henry, who 
wrote those books explaining the Bible, which 
you have seen in my book-case, was also a 
remarkably pious boy. When only eleven 
years old, he spent an hour every Saturday 
afternoon with his sisters, in reading the Bi- 
ble, singing, and prayer. He was, too, very 
diligent in his studies, and obedient to his 
parents and teachers. Frederick Oberlin, 
whose life I hope you will some day read, 
showed the most benevolent disposition when 
he was a little child. To deny himself for 
the good of others, was even then a great plea- 
sure; and his favourite prayer was, ‘‘ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.” Hea lived to 
be eighty-six years old, and was a blessing to 
hundreds of the poor and ignorant. So you 
see, Charlie, your notion about all good chil- 
dren dying was quite wrong.” 

‘¢ Indeed, it was a foolish idea. Do I know 
any persons, mother, who were very good chil- 
dren ?” 

‘Yes; I can think of one at this moment. 
Your cousin Fanny is a very usefal Christian 
woman. She was born, as you know, in In- 
dia, and her mother often wrote to me, and to 
other relatives, about her little girl, who seem- 
ed to have received the grace of God in her 
heart almost from the time she was a baby. 
She felt much interest in the ignorant people 
around her, and anxious to have them taught 
the truths of the Bible. Now, if Fanny had 
died when she was eight or nine years old, I 
am sure an interesting memoir could have 
been written, quite as remarkable as those 
you speak of. There are many instances of a 
similar character that I might tell you about, 
had I the time, but I hope you are fully con- 
vinced of your error. I hope, too, that you 
will remember that bad children, who care no- 
thing for religious things, often ‘never live to 
grow up.’ To write memoirs of these boys 
and girls would be a sad occupation, indeed, 
but there is a record of their lives which we 
cannot read. Do you remember, Charlie, the 
idea of the deaf and dumb boy, about his sins 
being all written in a large book, but that Je- 
sus had passed his hand over the page, and 
blotted them all out? Give yourself in faith 
to him, and this will be your happy feeling 
too.” | 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 
pre to show our Friends the best 

and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 
ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 
sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at mag 
to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 
fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 

th-east corner of Seventh an arket streets, | 

mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


| Rev. Dr. Macduff. 


‘| Link.” 


OF JOHN J ANGELL JAMES—Incloding \ 
ano unfin Au y- 
the Rev. R. W. Dale. 8vo. 
Mr. James was almost as well known by his 
writings in America as in d. Very emi- 
nent as a preacher and pastor, and widel wo 
by his voluminous practical writings, he, for a 
long course of years, occupied a large space in the 
public esteem. His biography is an extended one, 
and very rich in its materials.— Presbyterian. 
Commentary on the Greck Text 4 the Epistle 


ex Observer. 
he Gold Thread, a Story for Children. By 
Norman Macleod, D.D. Six Illustrations. 18mo. 


30 cents. 

Morning, a Book for Mothers and Children. 
Six Engravings. 30 cents. 

The Sones and the Prize. the author of 
“English Hearts and Hands.” 18mo. 25 cents. 
Roughing it with Alick Baillie, Parochial School- 


master, North Britain. By William J. Stewart. 
75 cents. 
Annals of the American Methodist Pulpit. By 
W. B. Sprague, D.D. 8vo. 
‘. The Room and the Classics. By Bishop Meade. 
vo. . 


Workmen and their Difficulties. By the author 
of “ Ragged Homes and How to Mend Them.” 60 


cents. 
: ee Soldier’s Text-Book. By Rev. Dr. Macduff. 
cents. 
The Sailor’s Text-Book. By Rev. Dr. Macduff. 
5 cents. 


England's Yeomen; from Life in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, author 
of “ Ministering Children.” With steel Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. 12mo. $1. 

The Grapes of Eshcol; or, Gleanings from the 
Land of Promise. By Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
60 cents. 

The City of Refuge; a Sunday Book for the 
Young. By the same. 30 cents. 

Help Heavenward; or, Words of Stren and 
Heart-cheer to Zion’s Travellers. By the Rev. Dr. 
Winslow. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Pride and his Prisoners. By A. L. 0. E. 18mo. 
50 cents. 

The King’s Highway; or, Illustrations of the 
Commandments. By the Rev. Dr. Newton. Six 
Cuts. 75 cents. 

The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By the 
same. 50 cents. 3 

Annals of the Rescued. By the author of 
“Haste to the Rescue.” 75 cents. 

True Manhood; its Nature, Foundation, and 
Development. A Book for Young Men. By the 
Rev. W. Landels. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Days at Muirhead; or, Little Olive’s Midsum- 
mer Holidays. 50 cents. 

The Last Week in the Life of Davis John- 
son, Jr. 
trait. 60 cents. 

Memoir of the Life and Brief Ministry of the 
Rev. David Sandeman, Missionary to China. By 
the Rev. A. A. Bonar. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Win and Wear. A Story for Boys. By an 
American Lady. 50 cents. 

The Black Ship, and Other Allegories, for Chil- 
dren. 50 cents. 

Evenings with John Bunyan. Illustrated. $1. 

Tuppy; or, The Autobiography of a Donkey. 
50 cents. 

The Scottish Reformation. By Dr. Lorimer, 
Illustrated. $3. 

Kitty’s Victory. By the author of “Cosmo’s 
Visit.” Illus . 50 cents. 

PREPARING. 
Sunlight on the Hebrew Mountains. By the 


Hymns of Faith and Hope. By the Rev. Hora- 
tius Bonar, D.D. Second Series. 

The Near and the Heavenly Horizons. By 
Mrs. Gasparin. 

The Pathway of Promise: 

Life-Work. By the author of the “ Missing 


Dr. John Brown’s Exposition of Hebrews. Two 
Volumes. 

Lord Bacon’s Bible Thoughts. 

The Canon of Scripture. By the Rev. Dr. 


Gaussen. | 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
er of o. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
oc 


SOLDIER’S HYMNS, 
WITH 


PSALMS. 


The American Tract Socrety, New York, have 
issued a beautiful edition of their 
SOLDIER’S HYMNS, 
With Thirty-four 
PSALMS AND SCRIPTURE PARAPHRASES 
From the Scotch Version. 
Price 6 cents single; $5.50. per hundred; $50 
per thousand. DEPOSITORY, 
No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
oct 19—4t 


HENRY PATTEN’S NEW WINDOW 
e SHADE, WALL-PAPER, CURTAIN 
anp UPHOLSTERY STORE—WNo. 1408 Chestnut 
Street, first Store above Broad, Philadelphia. New 
Store. at prices to suit the times. 
aug 10—ly 


By the Rev. J. D. Wells. 16mo. Por- 


| the Capitol Extension was 
works. 


October 26, 1861. 


—With"fine Steel Portrai 
n, Camero1 President Lincoln, Governor 
| 
Rhode land. Price of cach Part, 
art VIT. containg a full accoun Battle - 
of Bull Run, and is illustrated ue 
p show 
ing the Position of the Contendi Armies. ° 
Also, for sale, Parts I. Il. Lil. each 50 gents. 
The Rebellion Record is the onl impexial, 
systematic, and y digested the 
Secession Rebellion, containing all 
ments, Speeches, Messages, di- 
nances, Proclamations, Rumours, Incidents, Patri. 
accoun e movemen troops, both 
North and South. 
The Parts already issued are embellished with 
fine Steel Portraits of Generale Anderson, 
Fremont Dix, Butler, Lyon, and Jeff. Davis, 


For 
& 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 


P42®tS_V. VI. VIL—REBELLION RECORD. 
ts of Generals 


WIL 


N 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ENRY ©. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION: 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829, 

‘Phe undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


R EMOVAL—Jaues R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner Walnut 


his former location) where he will be happy to 


see his Friends and Customers. . 
Goods carefully packed for the country, and 
forwarded. may li—tf 


EVEN AND THREE-TENTHS PER CENT. 
TREASURY NOTES.—Subscription- Books 

to the New National Loan will remain open until 
further notice. | 

Those who desire to participate in its benefits 
should apply at once to the Undersigaed, the ap- 
pointed nts for the Government. 

All sums received from FIFTY DOLLARS 
upwards, 

The Office Hours during the Subscription for 
the Loan will be till Five o’clock, P. M., except 
on Monday ae, when it will remain open 


till Nine o’clock, P. 
JAY COOKE & 
No. 114 South Third Street, Philadelpbis 
oct 5—4t 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the. 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, 4c. 
would save time and money by sending for ore 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
_ J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


SOLD ALSO BY 

0. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St, Springfield, Ms 

9 ain St., ass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
Wu. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. . 

- BARDWELL &Co., Troy Building, Troy,N. ¥. 

8. BARNUM, 215 Main Buffalo, N. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, LIL 

feb 16—tff 


— AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 


Mrs. 
setts. 


Decorator, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH. 
th Bleven 


the Stained and Enamelied Glass in 
made at the above 
JOHN GIBSON, 
nov Q. H. GIBSON, 
REDUCTION IN 


ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTING EN. 
VINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAP. 
8S. Earntzs & Son—WNo. 81 
ia—Announce the Re- 


FRAMES.—Jauzs 
Chestnut street, P 
duction of 25 Per Cent. 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
ings, Picture and P Frames, and 
’ ae The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare 
now 0 to make purchases in line for 


Cash at remarkably low og 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Llizabeth, New Jersey.—The Winter 
Session will open on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. Further information and Circulars can be 
obtained at the bookstore of Messrs. William 8. 
& Alfred Martien, No. 606 Chestnut street, or of 
J Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 
oct 19—3 


GRADUATE OF JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 

with some experience in Teaching, wishes 

to Teach in an Academy or Private Family. 
References given. Address BOX 82 

oct 19—2t* Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady, experienced 

in Teaching, wishes a Situation in a Semi- 

nary. She is hg a to instruct in the higher 

English branches, French, German, Drawing, and 
Painting. Address, stating 
“6 ” 


No. 1012 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
oct 12—tf ras ph 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 
JERSEY.—A HOME FOR BOYS.—Ses- 
sions begin on the First Wednesday of Angee’ 
and Last Wednesday of January. The Classi 
Department is under the care of the Rev. Taomas 
W. Carrett, formerly Princi of the School. 
The French Teacher resides in the Family, and 
converses freely with the Pupils in his native 
language. The School Premises contain Thirteen 
Acres, providing amply for Lawn, Play-ground, 
and Garden. 
Terms.—$125 per Session. A liberal deduction 
is made for the Sons of Ministers. 
For Circulars, address 
Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 
aug 17—13t* 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Harts- 
ville, Bucks County, Pennsylvania.—The 
Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the first Wednesday in November. Access by 
North Pennsylvania Railroad from Old York 
Road or Abington Station. 
Terms.—$160 per annum. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, adddress 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, Principal. 
sep 28—7t 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor- 
den New Jersey, situated on the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad, two and three-quarters 
hours’ ride from New York, and one and a quarter 
from Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed 
for beauty, ease of access, and healthfulness. 
Special attention is paid to thoroughness in the 
common and higher branches of English, and su- 
perior advantages furnishes in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. French and German taught by 
natives, and spoken in the family. A valuable 
Museum of Natural History, embracing more than 
five hundred specimens, recently been pur- 
chased for the Institution. 
For Catalogues, address 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A. M., President, 
Reference in Philadelphia.—Dr. J. H. Briscoe, 
920 Walnut street. aug 24—13t* 


USCARORA FEMALE INSTITUTE—Acade. 
mia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania — Will 
commence its Fall Session on Tuesday, 4th of 
November next. The course of instruction com- 
rises every thing desirable, including Higher 
athematics, Languages, French, German, Music, 
Drawing, &c. Calisthenics tri-weekly. Strict at- 
tention to Moral and Religious Influences. 

Terms, $65 per session of five months, payable 
the half session in advance. For particulars, ap- 
ply to 

Rev. W. G. E. AGNEW, M.D., Principal, 
Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
oc 


tstown, Montgomery County 
Pennsylvania— Will commence ite "Winter Session 
on Tuesday, November 5th. 
For Circulars, and further particulars, address 
the ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 
oct 5—4t 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 


SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


THE PIONEERS OF FUEGIA. 
Seur-Sacririce; oR, THE Pioneers oF Fueaia. 

Compiled for the Board of Publication. By 

Sarah A. Myers. 12mo, pp. 300. Price 60 cts. 

Postage 12 cents. 

No reader who ea this volume will be read 
to lay it down without first giving it a thoroug 
perusal. It is well entitled “ Self-Sacrifice,” for it 
contains a record of brave adventure and self- 
denial rarely equalled, even in the history of 
Christian missions. Every pious heart will glow 
with admiration and sympathy, while the eye 
traces on these pages the story of Christian zeal 
and daring, exhibiting itself in wild and inhos- 
pitable Patagonia and the islands adjacent. It 
cannot fail to develope and increase a missionary 
enthusiasm in the bosom of every pious reader. 
A fine likeness of the devoted Captain Allen F. 
Gardiner forms a frontispiece to the volume. 

IN PRESS, AND WILL BE ISSUED NEXT 
MONTH 


The Exiles of Madeira. By Rev. W. M. Black- 
burn, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Book of Books. 
The Little Brown Bible. | 
Ellie’s Scrap- Book. 
Jeanie’s Scrap- Book. 


ers to : 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 


Business 
i 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
20—tf 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
Fe ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 


ubricating machine ual an me 
Joun K. WALLAcE, | 


Coal Oil Works, 

No. 48 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 7 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 


N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solici 


for their Orders. sep 2i—ly 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—. 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new ted yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
eys, dime moun warran 
fora Circular. Address 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, 


mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


EW NATIONAL LOAN—Office of JAY 
COOKE & Co., Banxers, No. 114 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia. 

Pursuant to instructions from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Subscription-Book tothe NEW 
NATIONAL LOAN of Preaiar Notes, bearing 
interest at the rate of Seven Three- tenths 
Cent. per Annum, will remain oom at my O 
No. 114 South Third Street, Philadelphia, until 
further notice, from Eight o’clock, A. M., till 
Five o’clock, P. M., and on Mondays till Nine 
o’clock, P. M. 

These Notes will be of the denomination ot 
FIFTY DOLLARS, ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS, FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, ONE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, and FIVE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, and ‘are all dated 19th of 
August, 1861, poreve in Gold in three years, or 
convertible into a twenty year six per cent. loan, 
at the option of the holder. Each Preasury Note 
has Interest Coupons attached, which can be cut 
off and collected in Gold at the Mint every six 
months, and at the rate of One Cent per day on 


| each Fifty Dollars. 


Any explanations required by Subscribers wi 
be cheerfully made, and they will, by the plan 
adopted, be saved from any trouble of writing let- 
ters—the Undersigned reporting each subscri 
tion to the Treasury Department, from whence 
Treasury Notes will be sent to each Subscriber as 
soon as possible. 

Payment of Subscriptions may be made in 
GOLD or CHECKS, or NOTES OF ANY OF 
OUR CITY BANKS. 

JAY COOKE, iption A 
No. 114 South Third Street, Philadelp 
oct 5—4t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


—_ and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re-- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance, oe 
* No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue thcir subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year; 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 
ear, 
“With au addicittal w'the 

7” The money must always be sent inadvance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be 
cured, if possible. Address, elways post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphie. 


and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from — 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, 4c.— 


in the prices on all their — 


with. Large selections of Fabrics always on pone 3 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
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